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In attempting to make a comparative study of the myths of the 
various tribes belonging to the Central and Eastern Algonkins, a serious 
difficulty presents itself at the outset. This difficulty consists in the fact 
that the record is very incomplete, for our knowledge of the mythology 
of most of the tribes considered is far from being thorough, and the 
character of the information from different tribes is very varied. From 
some, as the Micmac, Abnaki, Ojibwa, and Fox, a considerable mass 
and variety of tales are known; but from others, as the Pottawatami, 
only a small amount of material is at hand, and that wholly relating to 
the culture-hero. In spite, however, of the inadequacy of the data 
available at present, results of some interest may be obtained by a care- 
ful comparison. 

Such a comparison may be made in various ways. We may, for ex- 
ample, consider the matter only from the numerical point of view, and 
determine the proportional number of incidents which the various tribes 
hold in common, each with each. We may add to this a consideration of 
the class or type of incident thus shared. Or we may make a special 
study of a group of incidents, such as those clustering about the culture-. 
hero and his brother. Or, again, we may note the distribution within the: 
area involved, of.certain particular incidents which have wide affiliations 
elsewhere. All of these methods lead to results which are of value. 

For purposes of convenience, the Algonkin tribes here discussed may 
be divided into four geographical groups, — a Western, comprising the 
western Cree, Saulteaux, Ojibwa, Menomini, Pottawatami, and Fox; a 
Central, made up of the Mississagua and Ottawa; an Eastern, including 
the Micmac, Abnaki, and Maliseet; and a Northeastern, including the 
Nenenot or Nascopi of Labrador and the Montagnais.” 


' Address of the retiring President, delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Folk-Lore Society in Baltimore, December 30, 1908. 

? In this grouping, the term “ Ojibwa” includes the portion of the tribe now and 
for many years resident in the United States, the myth material being mainly that 
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Beginning with the mere numerical comparison, and taking the 
Western group first, it appears that their mythologies are closely related 
to one another, each tribe sharing with the other members of the group 
by far the majority of its myth incidents. The two most closely allied 
are the Saulteaux and Menomini, each having with the other a larger 
number of agreements than with any other single tribe. The Cree find 
their closest affiliation with the Ojibwa, and also have much in common 
with the Saulteaux-Menomini pair just spoken of. Although the Cree, 
Saulteaux, and Menomini do not show any very close analogy to the 
eastern Algonkins, the Ojibwa, on the contrary, does, having a larger 
number of correspondences with the Micmac than with any single tribe 
in its own or Western group. Next to this eastern affiliation, however, it 
shows its closest relations to the Cree and Menomini. The Fox has most 
in common with the Ojibwa and Menomini, but shows, like the 
Ojibwa, a notable number of incidents similar to those of the Micmac 
and Abnaki, in each case a larger number than with either the Cree or 
Saulteaux. 

With the tribes of the Central group, the affiliations of these Western 
tribes are strong, more noticeable with the Mississagua than with the 
Ottawa. With the Northeastern group, the only one to show any con- 
siderable similarity is the Cree. 

The relations of the members of the Western group to the Huron- 
Iroquois may next be considered. The Ojibwa, it will be remembered, 
were conspicuous in showing the closest approach to the Eastern Algon- 
kins, and they are equally so in the number of agreements which they 
show with the Iroquoian tribes, showing a somewhat greater degree of 
similarity with the Iroquois proper than with the Wyandot-Huron. The 
Fox come next in the number of Iroquoian affiliations, while the Potta- 
watami present the curious situation of having more in common with the 
Iroquoian peoples than with the Algonkins taken all together. This 
seeming anomaly is due, probably, to the fact that the Pottawatami 
material known to me relates only to the culture-hero. 

The Central group comprises the Mississagua and Ottawa, and shows, 
as a whole, strong affiliations with the Western group. Curiously, the 
Mississagua and Ottawa show less agreement with each other than each 
does with the Western tribes. Little similarity seems to exist with the 
Eastern group; the Ottawa, however, having a greater agreement in this 
case than the Mississagua, although the latter is most closely related to 
the Ojibwa, whose closest affiliation was with the Micmac. The Cen- 
obtained by Schoolcraft. This is separated — perhaps with but little justification — 
from the Saulteaux, who, while a portion of the same tribe, are the Canadian branch 
living on reservations to the northeast of Lake Winnipeg. The Mississagua, although 
again a sub-tribe of the Ojibwa, are treated separately, as they occupied the region east 
of the Sault, and seem to present enough differences from the other portions of the 
tribe to warrant individual attention. 
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tral group shows nothing in common with the Northeastern. With 
Iroquoian tribes, the Ottawa presents most incidents in common, and, 
as might be expected, with the Huron rather than with the Iroquois. 

The members of the Eastern group — comprising the Micmac, Ab- 
naki, and Maleseet — show a strong agreement among themselves, as 
might be expected, the Maleseet agreeing rather more closely with the 
Abnaki than with the Micmac. With the Central group there is little in 
common, and Micmac and Abnaki do not differ much in the degree of 
their similarity to the two Central tribes. With the Western group the 
affiliation is much stronger, and lies almost wholly with the Ojibwa, 
Menomini, and Fox. There is, moreover, a great difference in respect 
to this agreement as between the Micmac and Abnaki, the former show- 
ing twice as many incidents in common with the Western tribes as the 
latter. With the Northeastern group no considerable similarities have 
been noted. 

The Iroquoian agreements which the tribes of the Eastern group show 
are, on the whole, somewhat stronger with the Iroquois than with the 
Wyandot-Huron, and the Micmac has slightly more such common inci- 
dents than the Abnaki, as many indeed as it has with the Fox or Me- 
nomini of the Western group. 

The material from the Northeastern tribes is almost wholly from the 
Nenenot or Nascopi, and this shows a predominant similarity with the 
Cree and Western group. 

In considering the affiliations of the various tribes and groups thus 
far, account has been taken merely of the relationship as shown by the 
total number of incidents held incommon. These incidents are, however, 
of two classes, — those relating to the culture-hero and having a place 
in the cycle of tales which cluster about him; and, on the other hand, all 
other incidents. From the previous merely numerical comparisons, it 
appeared that the Cree, Saulteaux, Ojibwa, Menomini, and Fox formed 
a well-marked group, having each with the others a majority of elements 
in common. Examining now the classes of incidents represented, it 
appears that primary importance must be given to those incidents relat- 
ing to the culture-hero, the number of these found in common being 
larger than those of the other class. In some cases, indeed, they are the 
only features which show similarity, as for instance between the Cree 
and Saulteaux, or the Saulteaux and Fox. 

The results of a study of these incidents may be best discussed by con- 
sidering each of the various tribes briefly in its relations to the others 
within and without the group. The Cree thus exhibits a closer agree- 
ment in the culture-hero elements with the Saulteaux and Menomini 
than with the Ojibwa, agreeing least of all in this respect with the Fox. 
Outside the culture-hero incidents, however, the position is nearly 
reversed, for with the Ojibwa it shows fourteen common incidents, 
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whereas with the Menomini it has but three, and with the Saulteaux 
none. With the Fox it shows the same degree of similarity as with the 
Menomini. Thus Cree resembles the Saulteaux-Menomini most in its 
culture-hero myths, the Ojibwa most in all others. The Saulteaux shows 
a close agreement with the Menomini in both culture-hero and other 
elements, and has the same non-culture-hero incidents in common with 
it as with the Cree and Ojibwa. With the Fox the only points of con- 
tact are those relating to the culture-hero. The Ojibwa has, as just 
stated, beside the culture-hero incidents, a large number of others in 
common with the Cree. Its relation to Menomini is similar ; but whereas 
the culture-hero incidents common to Ojibwa and Cree, and Ojibwa and 
Menomini are for the most part the same, the non-culture-hero elements 
are almost entirely different in the two cases. With the Fox, there are 
more non-culture-hero agreements than in those relating to the culture- 
hero, and a considerable number are again different from those in com- 
mon either with the Cree or the Menomini. In regard to the Menomini, 
it is only necessary to point out that in so far as the non-culture-hero 
incidents are concerned, it shows one set with the ,Cree-Saulteaux- 
Ojibwa, but has a wholly different set in common with the Fox. The 
Fox, lastly, has only culture-hero incidents in common with the Sault- 
eaux, while the non-culture-hero elements it has in common with the 
Cree-Ojibwa are almost wholly different from those with the Menomini. 
In their affiliations with the other Algonkin tribes, a number of points 
may be noted. Cree shows no resemblance to the Ottawa outside the 
culture-hero class, although with Mississagua it has several such similari- 
ties. With the Eastern group it has few not relating to the culture-hero, 
and a similar condition is found relative to the Northeastern tribes. 
Saulteaux shows no agreements with the Central group outside the 
culture-hero class, and with the Eastern group but a single incident. 
The Ojibwa shows agreement with the Central group in both classes; 
but it may be noted, that, with one exception, the non-culture-hero 
elements held in common are different in the case of the Ottawa from 
that of the Mississagua. It will be remembered that the Ojibwa showed, 
on merely numerical grounds, very strong resemblances to the Micmac. 
It appears that these agreements lie almost wholly in the incidents 
having nothing to do with the culture-hero cycle, and that but few of the 
latter are found alike in the two tribes. About half of the incidents 
common to Ojibwa and Micmac appear to be typical Eastern incidents, 
and do not occur among any other Western tribe. The remainder are 
found also among either the Central group or the Iroquois, or, in two 
cases, in one other Western tribe. The Ojibwa similarity to the Eastern 
group lies thus almost wholly outside the culture-hero class, and to a 
large extent the common incidents are found among the Western tribes 
only in the Ojibwa. The Fox is in a somewhat similar position, in that 
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its agreement with the Central and particularly the Eastern group are 
nearly all outside the culture-hero cycle, but the incidents which it thus 
shares are mainly different from those which the Ojibwa shares with the 
Eastern group. Thus the Ojibwa and Micmac have in common the 
“ bungling host,” “cold driven away by heat,” “disobedience punished,” 
“the obliging ferryman,” “ freezing-test,” “magic growth of attendant 
animals,” “‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,” and “ thrown-away;” whereas Fox 
and the Eastern group have in common the “ bungling host,” “ the heat 
test,” “ rolling skull,” “ trail shortened,” “‘ water from belly,” “ Atalanta 
flight,” and the Symplegades. The Menomini finally shows relationship 
with the Central group mainly in its culture-hero incidents, but in rela- 
tion to the Eastern group agrees with the Ojibwa and Fox, in that the 
similarities are mainly outside this class of incident. In brief, then, it 
appears that the Western tribes which show similarity to the Eastern 
Algonkins do so mainly in those elements outside the culture-hero class, 
and that the Ojibwa and Fox, which show the strongest Eastern agree- 
ments, have different elements in common in each case. 

The Central group may be dismissed in a few words. The Ottawa 
shows the greatest agreement with the Eastern tribes outside the culture- 
hero class. The Mississagua has little or nothing in common with either 
type. The relationships of the Eastern and Western groups have already 
been discussed. The Northeastern shows more similarities with both 
Western and Eastern outside the culture-hero type than within it, the 
culture-hero agreements being fewer with the Eastern than with the 
Western tribes. 

Something may be said in regard to the Iroquoian similarities. Cree 
shows in its few correspondences both classes of incidents, those relating 
to the culture-hero being in the minority. Saulteaux reverses this, having 
little in common except culture-hero elements. The Ojibwa is like the 
Cree, and the Fox is largely the same, but several of the incidents are 
quite typically Iroquoian. Menomini is largely like Ojibwa, but lacks 
the characteristic Iroquoian elements found in the Fox. Of the Central 
group, the Ottawa shows a wider range of agreement than does the 
Mississagua. The Eastern Algonkins exhibit a wide range of agree- 
ment, but are notable for the prominence of several culture-hero elements 
which are typically Iroquoian. 

In the mythology of the Algonkin tribes, the cycle of myths which 
centres about the twin brothers may be said to be of greatest importance. 
In discussing the relation of these various tribes in so far as their myths 
are concerned, this cycle is of especial value, and deserves separate con- 
sideration. Professor Chamberlain in 1891, in a paper read before this 
Society, made comparisons between some of the members of the Western 
and Central groups, but did not include the Eastern or Northeastern 
tribes, or the Iroquois. It is of course true, that it is at times difficult to 
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say what shall be considered a part of this class of tales, as what in 
one tribe is told of the culture-hero may in another be attached to a 
different personage. For convenience, however, I have treated all inci- 
dents which are habitually attributed to the culture-hero by any tribe, 
as culture-hero incidents. There is, moreover, the further difficulty that 
various versions of a tale within the same tribe may vary considerably 
in the number and character of incidents included, and in such cases I 
have taken all incidents in all the various versions. 

At the outset we may divide the whole mass of these tales into two 
parts, — those which form a more or less connected series recounting the 
birth and adventures of the two brothers, ending with the deluge and 
the re-creation of the world; and, on the other hand, those other tales 
which recount the exploits of the culture-hero alone, some of which are 
of the trickster type. 

Taking first this more or less connected cycle, we may separate it, 
for purposes of comparisons, into four portions, —the origin and birth of 
the hero and his brother or brothers; the brother’s death; the deluge; 
and the re-creation of the world. As a whole, the cycle as told shows two 
contrasting forms, an Eastern and a Western. Considering the latter of 
these, it is evident, that so far as the first part of the cycle is concerned, 
there is considerable variation. The Ojibwa, Menomini, Pottawatami, 
and Ottawa have in common the two incidents of the virgin or abnormal 
birth and the death of the mother. These features are lacking in the Fox, 
while there are no tales relative to the origin of the culture-hero given 
from the Cree or Saulteaux. While the Ojibwa, Menomini, and Ottawa 
agree in there being but two brothers, Fox and Pottawatami both speak 
of four. Menomini and Ottawa agree in associating the younger brother 
with the wolf, whereas the former stands alone in having one of the 
brothers die at birth, to be later resuscitated as a companion for the 
other. The most noteworthy difference, however, in this first portion of 
the cycle, lies in the appearance among the Pottawatami and Ottawa of 
the Flintman as one of the brothers; of his opposition and enmity to the 
culture-hero; and final destruction by the latter, as a result of what may 
be called the “deceitful confidence.” These various elements are typi- 
cally Iroquoian, and are found most fully developed, apparently, among 
the Wyandot-Huron. 

The second part of the cycle also shows variety. Among the Menomini 
and Pottawatami, the Ojibwa and Ottawa, the culture-hero’s brother is 
killed by evil water-frequenting manitous, when the brother, neglecting 
his elder brother’s warning, crosses a lake on the ice. The Menomini 
and Pottawatami agree in the return of the brother in the form of a 
ghost, and in his departure westward to be the guardian of the land of 
the dead. These elements do not appear in the Ojibwa or Ottawa, how- 
ever. A somewhat different combination appears in the Fox, where the 
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incident of the lake does not occur, the manitous killing the culture-hero’s 
brother, after decoying him away to a distance. The incident of the 
ghost’s return is, however, present. The affiliation of the Cree-Saulteaux 
in this portion of the cycle is again unknown, for lack of any data. 

For the third part there is fuller material, as, although the incidents are 
not available from the Pottawatami, both Cree and Saulteaux may here 
be taken count of. As far as regards the incident of the “ bird informant,” 
Cree, Saulteaux, Ojibwa, and Fox stand together. In the “stump dis- 
guise” and the wounding of the manitous, all are in accord except the 
Fox, which has here the unique incident of the floating spider-web. The 
Menomini has also a special incident in the introduction of the ball- 
game. In the impersonation of the Frog shaman by the culture-hero, 
and his subsequent completion of the revenge by killing the manitous, 
all are in accord except the Ottawa, which lacks this incident. All in all, 
the Cree, Saulteaux, Ojibwa, and Menomini are in closest agreement in 
this part of the cycle. 

In the essential elements of the deluge, the escape from it, the “ earth- 
diver,” and the reconstruction of the world, all the tribes are in sub- 
stantial accord. The Menomini-Ojibwa alone have the incident of the 
stretching tree, and the Cree-Ojibwa alone tell of the measuring of the 
new earth by the wolf. Taken asa whole, all the members of the Western 
and Central groups form a fairly accordant body. The Fox, having sev- 
eral unique features, stands somewhat apart, as does the Pottawatami, 
by reason of its strong Iroquoian element. 

Turning now to the Eastern tribes, it appears at a glance that there is 
little in common with the tribes just discussed. There is here the inci- 
dent of the abnormal birth, but this is also found among the Iroquois 
and widely elsewhere. Among the Abnaki there is the association of the 
culture-hero’s brother with the wolf, but all the remainder of the cycle is 
missing. The only other points of contact with the cycle as described lie 
in the opposition of the two brothers, and the slaying of one by the other 
as a result of the “deceitful confidence.’”’ These incidents are, however, 
typically Iroquoian, and are found only in the Ottawa and Pottawatami 
farther West. Practically, therefore, we may say that the cycle found in 
fairly accordant form through the West is here wholly lacking. 

In a consideration of the other incidents relating to the culture-hero, 
we unfortunately have little information relating to the Pottawatami or 
the tribes of the Central group, and must thus confine the comparisons 
largely to the other Western tribes and those of the East. Of incidents not 
falling into the connected cycle just discussed, there are about eighteen, 
an investigation of whose distribution reveals the following points. 
About half of these, including such as the “ hoodwinked dancers,” 
“stolen feast,”’ “ rolling rock,” “ body punished,” “reflection deceives,” 
“tree holds prisoner,” and “ sun-trap,” are common toa group composed 
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of the Cree, Saulteaux, Fox, and Menomini, the Ojibwa having but three 
out of eight. The other half, including the “ wolf companions,” Jonah, 
Hippogrif, “caught by the head,” “visit to the culture-hero,” and 
“bungling host,” are common to the group made up of the Saulteaux, 
Ojibwa, Fox, and Menomini. In other words, the Saulteaux- Menomini- 
Fox have a series of about eighteen incidents in common, one half of 
which are also found among the Cree, and the other half among the 
Ojibwa. 

With the Eastern group there is almost as slight an agreement in this 
class of incidents as in the connected cycle. Four incidents only are 
found to agree, —the ‘‘ hoodwinked dancers,” “ rolling rock,” “ visit to 
the culture-hero,” and “ bungling host.” The latter, at least, is of such 
very wide distribution that its importance in this case may be regarded 
as slight. 

An extensive comparison of the incidents found among the Algonkins 
here described, with those of other tribes, such as those in the Plains, the 
Southwest, or the Pacific Coast, has not been made, but a few general 
statements may be made. The connected cycle of incidents seems to be 
quite clearly typical of the tribes living near the Great Lakes. We find 
the greater part of it among the Blackfeet, although lacking among the 
Arapaho and Cheyenne, showing either the longer residence of these 
latter tribes in the Plains, or their greater impressibility to the mythology 
of the Plains type. A portion appears among the Siouan tribes, where it 
occurs in the lowa and Omaha. The other disconnected tales of the 
culture-hero cannot, however, be regarded as very distinctive. Many of 
the incidents, such as the “ bungling host,” are of very wide distribution 
over the whole continent; and others, although not so widely spread, 
still are found among a large number of tribes outside this area. 

From the foregoing study of the incidents in the mythology of the 
Eastern Algonkin tribes, a few general conclusions may be drawn. The 
Cree, Saulteaux, and Menomini form a closely related group, with which 
the Mississagua shows much in common. The Ojibwa stands somewhat 
apart, being connected with the group, and particularly with the Cree, 
largely by its culture-hero elements, and showing a strong similarity to 
the Eastern group of the Micmac, Abnaki, and Maleseet in so far as 
regards the non-culture-hero elements. It also has more affiliations with 
the Iroquoian tribes than any other in the whole Western group. Fox 
and Pottawatami, although closely agreeing with the group of the Cree- 
Saulteaux-Menomini in so far as the connected cycle of culture-hero 
incidents goes, yet present sufficient differences to make it necessary to 
regard them as forming a separate subdivision. The Eastern tribes make 
up a pretty coherent group, for the most part unrelated to the Western, 
in which, however, the Micmac stands out markedly, by reason of its 
strong similarities to Western, particularly Ojibwa, elements. The 
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Pottawatami and Ottawa have both incorporated in their cycle of 
culture-hero tales the typical Iroquoian incidents relating to Flintman, 
many of which have also found place among the Eastern tribes. 

These various results are, it would seem, corroborated and partially 
explained by the history of the various tribes. Although the Menomini 
were in historical times close to the Pottawatamis in northern Wisconsin, 
they appear to have lived earlier on the southern side of the Sault in the 
northern peninsula of Michigan, being thus in close proximity to the 
Saulteaux and Ojibwa, with whom their closest affiliations have been 
found to exist. The Pottawatami and Fox, on the other hand, were 
immigrants in the region west of Lake Michigan. By tradition they had 
come from the eastern side of the lake, the former presumably around 
its southern end, as the Pottawatami formerly occupied much of south- 
ern Michigan. This brings them in contact with the Neutrals and other 
tribes of Iroquoian stock about the western end of Lake Erie, which 
would seem to explain the appearance of the Iroquoian Flintman inci- 
dents in their mythology. The Ottawa were in the seventeenth century 
closely allied with the Hurons, and the Iroquoian similarities noted may 
thus reasonably be accounted for. 

The eastern affiliations of the Ojibwa may perhaps be explained as 
follows. Traditionally the Ojibwa had moved west, from a position 
much farther to the east, and north of the St. Lawrence; this would bring 
them closer to the Micmac geographically, with whom, and not with the 
Abnaki, their agreements are found. A further point worth noting is 
the slight degree of similarity existing between the Labrador Algonkins 
and the Micmac, who were their neighbors in historic times at least, on 
the south side of the St. Lawrence. It has been thought by some that 
the Micmac came to their historic positions from the north or northwest, 
but so far as mythology is any guide, this conclusion seems unfounded, 
and everything points to a different series of affiliations and line of 
migration. 

As stated at the outset, conclusions based on material at hand relating 
to Algonkin mythology are somewhat premature, data being wholly 
lacking for many tribes, and for some being too meagre and too much 
restricted in character to be satisfactory. Nevertheless I believe such an 
attempt is helpful, if it does no more than call attention to the gaps in 
our knowledge, and induce students to try to procure sufficient material 
to make such comparisons of lasting worth. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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ESKIMO AND ALEUT STORIES FROM ALASKA 
BY F. A. GOLDER 


I. THE WOMAN WHO BECAME A BEAR 
(Kadiak Story) 

On the bank of a river lived a man with his wife and several small 
children. One day the husband told his wife that he was ill and going to 
die, and requested her that when dead she should leave him on the 
ground uncovered, with his bidarka and bow and arrows near him. The 
next morning she found him dead, and she did with him as he had 
asked. For three days the body rested where she had left it, and around 
it she with her children sat weeping. But on the morning of the fourth 
not a sign of the body or boat was to be seen. She puzzled over the mat- 
ter for a time, but the calls of her children for food kept her from brooding 
over it too long. 

Not many days after this mysterious disappearance, a little bird settled 
on the barabara and sang. Although the woman listened attentively, she 
could not make out what it said. About the same time on the succeeding 
day the little bird sang again; but this time the woman thought she 
heard the bird say, “ Your husband is not dead. He is living with an- 
other woman at the mouth of the river.” This same song was repeated 
on the third morning. Hearing this sad news, the woman felt very bitter 
towards her husband, and she wept a great deal. She spent the rest of the 
day in preparing food for her children to last them three days, and early 
next morning set out for the mouth of the river. From the top of every 
hill she searched diligently for signs of habitation. Towards noon she 
sighted a hut, to which she walked and went in. 

There she was greeted by a very beautiful woman, whose skin was 
white, and who sat on the floor (with the knees under the chin) making 
mats. The new-comer inquired of the white-skinned woman whether she 
was married. “ Yes, my husband is hunting and will be back this even- 
ing.” As the hostess knew nothing at all of the history of her visitor, she 
treated her hospitably, setting food before her, and for a time they chatted 
very pleasantly. In the course of the conversation the white-skinned 
woman asked the other one what she did to make her cheeks look red. 
“That’s very simple,” replied the visitor; “I boila pot of water, and hold 
my face over it until it turns red.” 

“T think I will do that, too; it will make my husband love me more,” 
said White-Skin. She boiled a pot of water and held her face over it. 
Red-Skin encouraged her in this, telling her how beautiful she was be- 
coming, but at the same time advised her to bend over alittle more. Not 
suspecting treachery, she leaned over ; and Red-Skin, who stood directly 
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behind her, pushed the face of the woman into the boiling water and 
kept it there until life was gone. The dead woman was then fixed up in 
a sitting posture. 

In the hut the deserted wife came across a piece of skin of a bear’s 
face with the nose on it. She chewed and stretched it to make it cover 
her whole body, when she looked and felt like a bear. On each of her 
sides she put a flat rock, and went outside to wait for her husband, who 
appeared towards evening with a load of game. 

“Come out, my lovely one,” he called, “and see how much game I 
brought.’”’ No one answered; so he called again, “Why don’t you come 
out as you alwaysdo?” He became angry and walked into the hut, where 
a painful sight stared him in the face. “I know who did it — my other 
wife. She shall pay for it.” He took his bow and arrows and started for 
his former home ; but when not far from the hut a bear crossed his path. 
He said, “It was not my wife after all, but this bear who tore the skin 
from her face.” Taking aim, he shot an arrow at the heart of the bear, but 
it rebounded on coming in contact with the rock. All the other arrows 
were wasted the same way without doing the bear any injury. The bear 
took off the skin, and the hunter recognized his wife. 

“That’s the way you treated me,” she cried. ‘ You made believe you 
were dead, and left me to provide for the children while you were living 
with another woman.” She abused him until he begged for pardon and 
mercy and promised to be faithful in the future. His pleadings were, 
however, to no purpose. She put on her bear-skin, and thus becoming as 
savage as a bear, she rushed for him and tore him in pieees. With his 
blood on her, she ran home and destroyed her children in the same 
savage manner, and then ran away to the woods to live with other bears. 


2. THE OLD MAN OF THE VOLCANO 
(Told as a Nushigak story by a native of Karluk) 

On the eastern side of a river was situated a populous village; on the 
western bank there was but one barabara in which lived an old couple with 
theirson. The old people were feeble, and did not think they had long to 
live; they therefore asked their son to go over to the village and get mar- 
ried. He did as he was bidden, crossed over, married, and came back 
with a wife. Not long after this event the father and mother died, leaving 
the young couple alone. At the end of the first year of the marriage a 
daughter was born, who, after being bathed two or three times, began to 
talk. Another year passed, and a little boy came to the family. As the 
children grew up the father became very fond of them, particularly of 
the boy, who very often went down to the beach to meet him as he re- 
turned from his work. For in order to provide for his little family, the 
father went out daily in his boat to hunt for sea animals and birds, and 
always came back well loaded. 
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But one day the man came home with little game and looking very 
sad. His wife asked the cause of his unhappiness, and he answered 
roughly that seals were scarce. From that day on, the poor woman could 
not depend with any regularity on his home-coming. Sometimes he would 
not put in an appearance until late in the night, and frequently he stayed 
away two or three days together. He brought so little game that the 
family had barely enough to live on. When at home, he was dejected and 
could hardly be made to talk. His wife’s questions were generally cut 
short by brutal answers. 

Things kept going from bad to worse, and the climax was reached 
when the man disappeared altogether. Days and weeks passed without 
bringing any tidings of his whereabouts. In looking over a basket filled 
with various objects, the woman came across the head and claws of an 
eagle which had been given her when she was a girl. These she shook and 
worked on until she made a large eagle’s skin, which she put on herself 
and flew away to find her husband, who, she feared, was starving or lying 
ill somewhere. She flew a long time, and came to the outskirts of a large 
village, alighting near a barabara alongside of which bubbled a spring 
to which the women came for water. From where she was, the eagle could 
see a bidarka with her husband in it coming towards the shore. At the 
same time her attention was drawn to a young woman running to the 
spring to fetch some water, and, after leaving it in the hut, hurrying down 
to the beach to greet her faithlesshusband. Following her rival, the eagle 
swooped down on the man, and, snatching him in her claws, flew with 
him into the clouds, from whence she dropped him into the sea. 

From this tragedy the eagle flew home to her children, whom she 
found safe. To the boy she gave a feather and a pebble to eat, which he 
did. Up to this time all those who had gone up the river failed to return, 
no one knowing just what had become of them. The boy, when he grew 
up, told his mother that he had made up his mind to go upstream. She 
tried in vain to dissuade him from his enterprise by pointing out the 
dangers and citing cases of strong and brave hunters who had lost their 
lives in the undertaking. Seeing that he was determined, she yielded, 
and gave him to take with him a needle and this advice: “If you are in 
trouble, think of the feather; should no help come from that, remember 
the pebble ; and if very hard pressed, make use of the needle.”’ The next 
morning he got into his boat and paddled upstream until he came to a 
cave into which the tide was setting with such force that he was unable 
to keep out of it. In the cave he felt a current of warm air and saw a 
smooth beach, on which he pulled up his bidarka. Pretty soon after- 
wards he berame aware of some one approaching, and great was the 
boy’s fright when he saw ncar him a large old man breathing fire. There 
was, however, no harm done him, except that the old man asked him to 
follow. They marched into the interior, passing through dark and hot 
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places, gradually ascending to lighter and cooler atmosphere, until they 
stood on the summit of a mountain whose sides sheered straight down 
into the sea. “If you wish to live with me,” said the old man, “ you must 
jump off this bluff ;” and with this he gave him a push, and the boy felt 
himself going down, down. He thought of his mother’s advice about the 
feather, and by doing so became a feather and was carried by the wind 
back to the top of the mountain. There he resumed his human shape, 
and went back to his boat and proceeded in his ascent of the river, com- 
ing to a bay partly inclosed by steep black walls. In the distance, at the 
head of the bay, a barabara was visible, and thither the boy pulled and 
landed. He went in and found a very stout old woman and a young girl, 
who began to weep when she saw him. 

“Why do you weep ?”’ said the old woman. “ Who is dead or drowning 
at sea ?’? — “I am not drowned. I died neither on land nor on sea,” an- 
swered the boy. “If youare alive, come in; but if dead, stay out.” — “I 
am alive,” he replied, and went in. 

When a few questions had been asked and answered, the old woman 
proposed that the young couple should marry, which was done. The 
young wife did not love her husband, and begged the old woman to have 
him killed for fresh meat, but the latter put her off by saying that he was 
not fat enough. At last the old woman consented to have him killed, and 
for this purpose told him to go to the top of the hill, to the home of her 
brother, and there take a bath. He suspected treachery, and was on the 
lookout. 

At the top of the hill a stout old man waited for him to take him to the 
bath-house, and urged him to hurry with his bathing, for he had a hot 
roasted codfish waiting for him. When the boy went in, the old man 
closed up all openings and poured hot oil on the heated rocks in order 
to smother him; but the boy changed himself into a pebble, and re- 
mained so until the door was opened and fresh air blew in. On seeing 
him come out unharmed, the old man exclaimed, “Ah, you are different 
from the others!’’ After having eaten his roasted fish, the old man pro- 
posed to the young one to take a run along the edge of the cliffs. This 
proposition was accepted on condition that the old man take the lead. 
They started off; and when they reached a steep and dangerous place, 
the boy shoved his companion off, and he disappeared out of sight. From 
here he returned home, where he found his wife sitting near the fire and 
the old woman soundly asleep. His wife he called outside and shot her 
with the needle his mother gave him, and then he shot the old woman 
with the same weapon. 

Having had enough adventure, he started down the stream to where his 
mother was; and to her and others he related all that had happened to 
him. The chief of the village was so delighted that he gave him his 
daughter in marriage. After that time no harm came to those who went 
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upstream; but they must not approach the cave at flood-tide, for they 
will be drawn in. 

Each volcano has a master. He breathes fire, and he it was who met the 
boy in the cave. This old man of the volcano does not like rivals, and 
kills all who come in his way. 


3. THE WOMAN WITH ONE EYE 


(Unga Story) 

An Aleut with his two wives lived in a bay far from other people. 
Each day the man would go out in his one-hatch bidarka to hunt, leaving 
the women at their work, and in the evening they would all meet again. 
One day he departed as usual, but did not return in the evening, and 
many weeks passed before anything was heard about him. Food and 
wood were giving out, and the poor women did not know what to do. 
Worry and anxiety about the fate of their husband made them old and 
ill; and the only thing that kept them alive was hope, for they could not 
believe that he was dead. From an eminence near the hut they daily 
took turns watching for his coming. While one of the women was thus 
occupied, a bird alighted on an alder-bush, and said, “Chick, chickee, 
chick! Your husband is not drowned. He lives. By yonder point there is 
a beach, near there a hillock, close to that a barabara in which there is a 
woman with whom your husband is at present living. Chick, chickee, 
chick!” The frightened woman ran quickly to the hut to tell her partner 
in desertion the news, but the latter would not believe it. The following 
day the two went together, and while they sat there the little bird came; 
and this is what it sang, “Chick, chickee, chick! Your (plural) husband 
is not dead. He lives. Around the point is a beach, close to it a little hill, 
alongside of it a barabara in which there is a woman with whom your 
husband lives. Chick, chickee, chick!”” Having said this, it flew away. 

Both women felt that the bird had told them the truth, and they de- 
cided to find their husband. For several days they walked before they 
rounded the point where they saw the beach, the hillock, the barabara, 
and in the distance, out in the bay, a man fishing. They neared the hut 
very quietly, and, on peeping through a hole, were startled to see an old 
woman who had in the middle of her forehead one eye very much dis- 
eased, giving her a very ugly appearance. One-Eye somehow became 
aware of the presence of people outside, and called out, “Come in, come 
in!” The visitors entered and sat down near the fire, over which was 
boiling a pot of soup, of which they were asked to help themselves. But 
as no clam-shells with which to dip were offered them, they could not 
eat. One of the visitors then asked One-Eye who the person was in the 
bidarka fishing. She replied that it was not a bidarka at all, but a rock 
which at low tide seemed like a man fishing from a bidarka. She again 
invited her guests to eat, but they told her that they could not without 
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spoons (clam-shells). The hostess tried to show her visitors how to eat 
without spoons by bending her head over the pot; but before she finished 
her illustration, the two women jumped on her and shoved her face into 
the soup until she was dead. Dressing her in her parka (fur cloak), and 
taking her to a conspicuous place on the beach, they propped her up into 
a natural position and left her there. 

Towards evening the fisherman pulled for the shore, and, as hecame 
close to the beach, the two women in hiding recognized their long-lost 
husband. He got out of the boat and went towards One-Eye, and, holding 
before him a fish, said, “‘ Whenever you love me, you come to the beach to 
greet me.” But as he received no answer, he came to her and put his 
arms around her, which caused them both to fall over. While he was in 
this attitude, his two wives jumped out and appeared before him. On 
seeing them, he made a dash for his boat. They followed, and came up 
with him just as he was about to paddle away. One seized the bidarka, 
and the other grabbed the paddle, and said to him, “ We thought that 
you were dead, and we mourned and suffered, while you were here all the 
time. Now we are going to kill you.”” — “‘ Don’t kill me! I will go home 
with you, and we will live as formerly.”” — “No, no! We will kill you.” 

Saying this, they pushed the bidarka out until the water reached their 
necks, and there turned it over and drowned their faithless and cowardly 
husband. 

4. THE WOMAN WITHOUT A NOSE 
(Belkousky Story) 

At the head of a long bay lived a man and his wife apart from other 
human beings, of whose existence they were hardly aware. Every 
pleasant morning the man went hunting, returning in the evening with a 
bidarka full of seal-meat. One day, however, he failed to come back at 
the usual time. This made the woman uneasy, and she kept a look-out 
for him; and when he finally appeared, he had only one small seal. To 
the numerous questions of the wife he merely replied, “The seals are 
scarce, and I have to go far to get them.”’ She believed him. The next 
day he was again late, and had the same hard-luck story to tell. He 
looked worried, ate little, and refused to talk. Occasionally he would be 
gone two and three days at a stretch, returning with but little game. 
Finally he told his wife that he was ill and about to die, and made her 
promise that when that sad day should come, she would dress him up as 
if he were going hunting, and leave him with his boat and weapons in the 
open air. A few days after this conversation she found him dead, and she 
faithfully carried out her promise. In the evening, being exhausted from 
much weeping and hard work, she went into the hut and fell asleep. 
When she woke up, neither husband, nor bidarka, nor weapons were to 
be seen, but on the beach she discovered tracks made by her husband in 
carrying the boat to the water. “Ai, Ai, Y-a-h. This is why he died, and 
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asked to be buried in this manner!” For a whole day and night she sat 
as if stupefied, trying in vain to solve the mystery. After the first shock 
was over, she did the best she could to adjust her life to the new condi- 
tions and accept the inevitable. But one day while she was cutting grass, 
a little bird perched itself on a bush near her and repeated three times, 
““Mack-la-cluili woani.” The woman listened attentively, and con- 
cluded that the bird meant for her to go in search of her husband. She 
hurried home to put on her torbasas (soft skin shoes) and belt, and set 
out. Over hills and valleys she walked before she came in sight of a bay, 
where she noticed a man ina bidarka fishing, and she suspected him of 
being her husband. Not far from her was a hut, to which she directed 
her footsteps ; and on going in, she saw a woman around the fire cooking 
seal-meat. A better look at the woman disclosed the fact that her face 
was quite flat; there was not even a sign of a nose. Yet she sniffed the air 
and said, “‘ Fati. I smell a human being. Where did it die, on sea or on 
land ?’’ —“‘I died neither on sea nor on land,” said the new-comer, “but 
came to find my husband.” On the floor was a large knife, which the 
visitor picked up unperceived, and, watching her chance, attacked the 
noseless woman and cut her head off. Her body was carried outside, 
the head replaced, and she was made to look as natural as possible. 
This done, the deserted wife hid near by to await the coming of her 
faithless husband. As he approached, he called, “I am coming!” but 
receiving no reply, he shouted again, “I amcoming!”’ Still no reply. A 
third time, “I am coming! Are you angry again to-day? I did not go 
anywhere.”’ When he pulled up his bidarka, he spoke again, ‘‘ Why are 
youangry ? HereIam.”’ He went uptohis mistress, and, on touching her, 
the head fell off. Just then his wife appeared, and said, ‘“ This is how you 
died.” He looked at her and then at the mistress, and began to weep. 
Turning his back on both of them, he got into his bidarka, pulled away 
a short distance from the shore, turned it over, and drowned himself. 


5. THE WOMAN WITH ONE EYE 
(Told in English by an Aleut boy of Unga, and here reproduced verbatim) 

Once upon a time there was a man and he was married to two wo- 
mens. He was a fisherman. He was fishing for a long time and he sawa 
sand-spit and there was fire burning there and he saw smoke. Then he 
went ashore. Soon as he came to the house he saw an old woman with 
one eye. That old woman asked him if he was married and he said, 
“Yes.”’ Then he gave the old woman some of his fish and went back to 
his place. He came to his home and told his womens if he dies to put him 
in a barabara and his bidarka and bow and arrows, spears and knives. 
His wives said, ‘‘ Yes, we will do what you say.”” Then he died after that; 
then the two ladies put him inside the bidarka and put his things inside 
the bidarka and some other things into the barabara. Those two ladies 
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were crying like anything. That other lady — the one carrying the stern 
of the bidarka — dropped her end of the bidarka, being too heavy for 
her. That man he laughed a little, he smiled a little. That head-lady 
said, “‘ This dead fellow laughed a little.” And that lady who dropped 
her end she was growling, “‘ You think a dead people will laugh.” — “I 
saw him laughing myself,” that lady said. Then they walked on again 
to the barabara. It was a long ways to that barabara. That lady, she 
was tired all the time and she dropped her end again. When she dropped 
her end the man laughed again, and he did not want the ladies to know 
that he is not dead, he was making out that he was dead all the time. 
They brought him to the barabara. Then these two ladies were crying 
all the time. They went home to go to sleep. Then at night that man he 
woke up, he took his bidarka to the beach and he loaded his bidarka 
with his things that he had in the barabara, then he started off for that 
woman with the one eye. 

When those two ladies woke up in the morning they went to the bara- 
bara to see if that man is there. When they came to that barabara they 
did not find that fellow in there. Then they were crying more again. 

Then that man was fishing for the woman with the one eye. (The 
sequel to this story is very much like that in the story of The Woman 
with One Eye, No. 3, given above.) 


6. THE FIGHT FOR A WIFE 


(Unga Story) 

Once upon a time there was a young man who lived all alone, far from 
other people. He had a habit of lifting stones, — at first small ones, but 
he gradually grew so strong that even large ones yielded to him. When 
he became old enough to marry, he decided to go out in the world to get 
a wife, — peaceably if he could, but he was also prepared to fight for her. 

After several days’ paddling, he came one night to a village. Inone hut 
he saw a light, and thither he directed his footsteps, and found a young 
girl, who greeted him, gave him something to eat and a place to sleep. 
As soon as the inhabi: nts of the village heard of the presence of a 
stranger they sent him a challenge. Anold man presented himself, and 
through the intestine window shouted, “Our champion would like with 
the new arrival try his strength.’””’ The meaning of the words were ex- 
plained to the young man by the girl, and she advised him to accept. 
The first test of skill consisted in securing white whales. Each contestant 
went in his own boat in the presence of the villagers. In the evening 
they returned; and the new-comer, having secured the largest number 
of these animals, was declared the victor. 

On the following day another challenge was delivered in the manner 
indicated above. This time it was to be a boat-race. When the rivals 
met on the beach, their bidarkas were side by side; and between them was 
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placed a bow and arrow, to be used by the victor on the vanquished. 
The race was to be around a large island facing the village. They got 
away together, and for a time the contest was in doubt — first one and 
then the other leading. But as the race progressed, the local champion 
took the lead, and gradually drew away from his rival until he lost sight 
of him altogether. So certain were the old men on the shore of the out- 
come of the race, that they would not even remain to see the finish. But 
the new-comer, when he saw himself outdistanced, turned to his boat, 
which was made of beluga (white whale) skin, and commanded it to be 
changed to a beluga, swim under the water, and overtake the local 
champion. When close to the shore, he came up, assuming his natural 
shape, and landed. The local champion, on locking back and not seeing 
his rival, slowed up, feeling certain of victory. Great was therefore his 
astonishment and fright on beholding him on the beach with the bow 
in his hand. He had little time to think, for the twice victorious hero shot 
him. While eating supper at the home of the young girl, an old man 
came to request him to go to the beach to withdraw the arrow from the 
local hero, since no one else could do it. He went and did as he was asked, 
and the ex-champion became well again. 

When the evening of the third day came around, the young man was 
challenged once more, in the usual manner, to a wrestling-match to take 
place in the “Large House.” In the centre was a large pit, fenced in, 
containing many human bones and shaman worms. It was understood 
that the victor was to throw his victim into the pit, from which he could 
not get out, and where the worms would eat him. Life, love, and glory 
hung on the outcome of the struggle, and both men fought hard and 
long. At last the stone-lifting exercise of the new-comer came to his aid. 
By a skilful movement he lifted the local champion off his feet and threw 
him into the pit. 

The crowd declared the young man from now on their champion. He 
went to the home of his defeated rival to claim the spoils of war, which 
in this case included two wives, furs, etc. 


7. KOIKOIUSA 
(Unga Story) 

A certain young man had three sisters, two brothers, a mother, and a 
father whose name was Koikoiusa. The last-named told this son that he 
wished him to marry, and that in the spring or summer he would take 
him toa village to get him a wife. In the mean time he made him a one- 
hatch bidarka, and from the top of the barabara watched and trained 
the boy in the handling of it. Each day’s practice made the boy more 
proficient, until the father felt that the boy could take care of himself, 
and gave him permission to go anywhere in the bay that he pleased, so 
long as he did not go outside of it and around the point. 
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Several days later, while the father was in the barabara, the boy de- 
cided to go around the point and take a peep and come right back before 
his father came out. When he had passed the forbidden line, he saw 
coming towards him a frightfully large bidarka, in which sat a mon- 
strously huge man using the jaw-bones of a whale for paddles. The boy 
learned, but too late, why his father told him to keep in sight. This 
giant’s name was Meechem Aleu. He was chief of a village, and killed 
every one that passed by there. Meechem Aleu seized the boy’s bidarka, 
and asked, “‘ Where are you going ?” —‘‘ Where are you going ?”’ the boy 
replied boldly. —‘“‘I live here.” —“ If you have a daughter, take me to her 
and I will marry her,” said the young man. “Come with me! and if I 
have a daughter, you shall marry her.”’ Telling him to take the lead, the 
giant came behind and drove his spear into the boy’s back, ki!ling him. 

Koikoiusa, when he came out of the hut and could nowhere find his 
son, suspected what had happened. In the evening he put on his kama- 
layka (shirt made of intestines), got into his bidarka, and went to 
the village of the giant. Quietly landing and stealthily crawling to the 
barabara of Meechem Aleu, he listened; and this is what he heard the 
giant say to his men, “ He came towards me; I pulled his bidarka to me 
and asked him where he was going. He replied by asking me the same 
question. I told him I lived here. The young fool then asked me if I 
had a daughter, to take him to her and he would marry her. This made 
me angry, and I told him to paddle ahead of me to the village, and if I 
had a daughter heshould marry her. When we had gone a short distance, 
I threw the spear at him, the bidarka turned over, and down he went. 
The last I saw of him were the white soles of his torbasas (soft seal-skin 
shoes).”’ 

This account amused the audience a great deal, but Koikoiusa wept 
bitterly. With his kamalayka he wiped the hot tears away, but they 
flowed on “until the folds of the kamalayka were full.” A little later he 
heard the warriors leave Meechem Aleu’s house, and the voice of the 
giant telling his two boys to go to sleep, but to be on the alert during the 
night; and if the wind changed, they were to go down to the beach and 
make fast the bidarkas. 

When those inside had retired, Koikoiusa slipped quietly back to his 
boat, from which he took his sharp stone knife and the spear with the 
sharp stone point, and sneaked tothe giant’s home. They were all asleep, 
and did not hear him lift the grass mat, or notice him as he crawled 
through the door. Without waking any one, he went to where the boys 
slept and cut their heads off, and, tying them together by the hair, hung 
them right over Meechem Aleu, and went outside tosee what would fol- 
low. Pretty soon he heard the giant call, “Hi, hi, hi! Wake up, boys! It 
is raining outside. I feel the drops on my face. Goand tie the bidarkas.” 
When he had called two or three times and no one answered, he got up 
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and lighted the straw wick in his stone lamp. What he saw made him 
weep ; and between sobs he repeated several times, “Ai-Ai-Yah. Koi- 
koiusa has done this because I killed his boy.” 

Koikoiusa, who was listening, heard the words, and answered by 
coughing three times, which meant a challenge. He went to his bidarka 
and paddled for home. On the way he fished and caught a very large 
halibut, and, having selected a favorable spot, he landed and covered the 
fish with sand. He also sharpened some prongs and antlers which he 
found, and concealed them near the halibut. Meechem Aleu, whom he 
expected, soon afterwards made his appearance. When Koikoiusa saw 
him coming, he pulled off his parka (fur cloak) and stationed himself 
near the halibut in an attitude of defence. Koikoiusa, though powerful, 
was so small that he could barely reach to the breast of the giant; but 
this proved an advantage, for the giant was unable to get a good hold. 
The little man was quick, and by twisting and pushing he forced the big 
man to slip on the halibut. He fell with such force that the prongs and 
antlers penetrated his body, and before he could clear himself Koikoiusa 
cut his head off. From here Koikoiusa went back to his own village, 
and during the rest of his life he bewailed the sad fate of his son. 


8. THE BOY WITH THE SEAL-FLIPPERS 


(Unga Story) 

Kawhachnanign, chief of a village, had a wife and two sons. The 
older was the darling of the mother, while the father preferred the 
younger. This boy had one marked peculiarity, — his hands and feet 
were like those of a fur-seal. When he was walking, his flippers would 
interfere with each other, causing the child to fall. The villagers were 
greatly amused, but fear of the father kept them from manifesting their 
fun publicly. 

One time when the chief and his men were out hunting, a party of 
warriors from another village came to attack Kawhachnanign and his 
people. Learning that the men were all gone, the visitors decided to have 
a grand feast that night, and in the morning kill all the old people and 
ugly women and children, and take with them the younger women and 
some of the children. They pulled up their bidarahs (large open skin 
boats) on the beach without fear or hindrance. All the small boys, who 
were just then playing near the water, ran away out of danger except the 
boy with the seal-flippers, who could not keep up. He was captured, 
gazed at,and made much funof by the visitors. The mother, when she 
learned of the whereaboutsof the child, advanced towards the warriors, 
weeping and singing, “I do not love him, but his father loves him. Send 
him tome.” They let him go; and as he walked towards his mother, he 
fell every few steps. This scene the warriors enjoyed hugely. When he 
fell, some one picked him up and sat him on his feet again, and this 
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would be succeeded by another fall and more laughter. The mother 
suffered a great deal, but could not interfere; and when the boy at last 
reached her, she took him in her arms and ran home weeping. 

While the warriors were feasting and making merry, Kawhachnanign 
and his men were on their way to the village; and when they noticed the 
camp-fire and the bidarahs on the beach, they knew that the enemy had 
but recently arrived. They therefore landed in a small cove on another 
part of the island,and under cover of darkness got into the village un- 
perceived. The chief found his wife in tears, and asked her the cause of 
her grief, and whether any one had been injured. In reply she took the 
crippled child and gave him to the father, saying, “Take your child, I 
do not love him,”’ and related all that had taken place. He did not say 
much, but lay down to think. Early in the morning, when it was light 
enough for one “‘to see the lines in the palm of the hand,” Kawhach- 
nanign with his men fell on the sleeping and unsuspecting warriors 
and cut their heads off. Not feeling himself sufficiently revenged, he 
went to the village of the enemy, killed the old and ugly, and brought 
the others back as captives. 


9. THE LAKE-MONSTER 
(Unga Story) 

There was a large village close to a lake in which lived a frightful 
monster. This beast was fed by the people on game which they killed; 
but when this failed, human beings were substituted. After a time, of 
all the inhabitants there was left but one woman, who had her hut on the 
outskirts of the village. She gave birth (at one time) to five boys and one 
girl. The girl was born with a feather parka on her. The mother took 
good care of her children ; and when they were big enough to run about, 
she permitted them “to go everywhere except on the south side.””’ They 
inquired the reason for this command and the cause of so many empty 
barabaras formerly occupied by people. The mother refused to answer 
their questions, but promised to do ‘so some time in the future, when they 
were older. They were far from satisfied with this reply, and insisted on 
being told at once, and even threatened to disobey her instructions. 
Much against her inclination, and with fear and trembling, she told them, 
“On the south side there is a large lake, in which lives a monster so 
huge that his body reaches from one bank to the other. He has devoured 
all the people of the village; and I understand that he is coming closer 
now, for he has had nothing to eat for a long time. You must not go near 
the lake. One of these days he will come and eat us up.” 

The children received the news coolly, and threatened to go the next 
day to kill the monster. “ Ai-Ai-Yah!” cried the mother. “ Don’t do it. 
There were many people strong and brave who could not kill him, and 
how will youdoit?” But the children would not be dissuaded. Under the 
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direction of the girl, the boys worked all night making bows and arrows. 
In the morning, in spite of the entreaties of their mother, they set out to 
hunt, and succeeded in killing a fur-seal, which the girl cooked and cov- 
ered with feathers from her parka. Putting the meat on the platter, she 
started with it towards the lake, followed by her brothers. From a hill 
near by they had a good view of the lake and the monster, whose tail was 
above water. Here the girl ordered her brothers to wait out of danger, 
while she proceeded. When the monster saw her coming, he opened his 
mouth, drawing her to him; but before he had quite succeeded, he was 
obliged to go under. She took advantage of the opportunity, and, after 
putting down the meat, ran back as fast as she could. When she heard 
him emerge, she fell down on the ground, clutching with all her might 
some alder-bushes, and in this way escaped the fate of the meat, which 
the beast got into his mouth. After the monster had eaten, he went 
under the water; and in the mean time the girl gained the hill, where 
her brothers were waiting. They watched to see what would follow, and 
after a time they were made glad to see the monster appearing on the 
surface dead. The feathers of the parka in which the girl was born 
poisoned him, as they would any other animal. With this joyful news, 
the children hastened home to tell their mother. Around this place the 
family continued to live, and from them all the inhabitants of Bering 
Island are descended. 


10, THE SINEW ROPE 
(Kadiak Story) 


There were a great many successful hunters in a certain village ; but 
one there was who had never killed anything, and he and his parents 
lived off the game secured by others. This humiliated the young man 
very much. He often asked his mother why he in particular was so 
unfortunate, and what he ought to do to have better luck. 

His mother advised him to go to the point of the cape and look about, 
but under no circumstances to gofarther. He set out, and, when reaching 
the designated spot without seeing anything of note, he decided to go on 
until something happened. Towards evening he came to a beach, and in 
the sand he detected fresh human footsteps. After pulling up his boat on 
the kelp, he threw himself alongside of it, giving the impression of having 
been thrown up by the waves. He lay there a short time when he heard 
footsteps followed by a voice saying, “ Ha, ha, here is another one!” The 
young man was carefully examined by the new-comer to make sure that 
he was dead ; then tying a sinew rope about the body, the person swung 
him on his shoulders and walked off. On the way they passed through 
alder-bushes; and when a good opportunity offered itself, the young man 
reached out and gave a strong pull at a bush, almost upsetting the 
bearer, who called out, “ Who is pulling me?” 
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When they reached a barabara, the young man was conscious of a 
woman and several children gathered about him in the expectation of a 
feast. The baby coaxed so much for a piece of meat that the father told 
the mother to cut off a toe for the child. Painful as the operation was, 
the young man did not in the least betray his feelings. The man had 
started a big fire and was sharpening the knives, when his attention was 
drawn to the choking baby, who had attempted to swallow the toe but 
could not. While the whole family was assisting the baby, the young 
man decided it was about time to escape. So he made a dash for the 
outside, and ran as fast as he could to the beach for the boat. He had 
barely time to get in it and push out, when the other man came up and 
said, “‘ Give me back my sinew rope, and I will give you something also.” 

The young man, however, refused to have any dealings with him, and 
pulled away, taking the rope with him. On the way home he killed much 
game; and as long as he retained the rope he was successful, and in time 
became a renowned hunter. 


UGHEK 
(Karluk Story) 

In a very large and populous village lived a half-witted man named 
Ughek. On account of his meanness he was much disliked by all the 
people. To the evening parties where the men gathered in the large hall 
to play, sing, and dance in a circle, he was never invited. The women 
were not permitted to take part in these joyous festivities; but when 
bringing in the cooked seal-meat, ducks, and berries and oil, for the men, 
they were allowed to dance in and, after depositing the food, to dance 
out again. Ughek, who resented the treatment he was receiving, got 
even with his neighbors by hiding near the dance-hall; and as the women 
passed, he plucked the dress of one, pinched a second, and tripped a 
third, and in this way made himself thoroughly disagreeable to the com- 
munity. 

The chief determined to put up with him no longer. He therefore 
called a meeting, which decided to leave the village for a time; but 
Ughek should not be taken. The next day the village, except for Ughek, 
was deserted. For two days he did not mind his new situation ; but at the 
end of that time he began to fear lest the schwichileghk (sea-monster, 
half-human and half beast, which is covered on the body with sea-shells 
and on the head with kelp) would come out at low tide and eat him, as he 
had done to others. 

On the evening of the third day he gathered all the oil lamps from the 
other barabaras into his own, filled them with oil, and lighted them. This 
done, he played on the drum, sang, and danced. Every now and then he 
turned his head toward the beach, and once his attention was drawn to a 
stone. He went out to it, and said, “ You are here alone, as I am. It is 
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lonely for you. Come with me. In the barabara where I am it is pleasant, 
many people are dancing. Come with me.” Since the stone made no 
answer, he attempted to force it tocome with him by carrying it, but he 
could not lift it. He went once more into his hut, continuing his singing. 
Again he approached the stone, asking it to share his joys, and again the 
stone refused. The attempt to move it was a little more successful, for 
he advanced it two steps at least. He went back to his music, and from 
there to the stone. The third time he transported it as far as the door- 
step. He danced and sang a little more, and finally got the stone inside, 
and said, “I am all alone. The people have gone and left me to starve. 
I am afraid of the schwichileghk. I will put you over the door, and, if he 
comes, you fall on him and kill him.” 

Having placed the stone over the door, Ughek was free to go on with 
his entertainment. About midnight his joy was cut short by the odor of 
kelp, which became stronger with each minute. Ughek had his eyes on 
the skin door, which fluttered, and through which a moment later a head 
of kelp was seen, and from it these words came in a roaring voice: “It 
has been a long time since I have eaten anything, but nowI shall have 
a good feast.”” The schwichileghk, for it was he, advanced slowly, but 
when about halfway in, the stone fell down and killed him. 

Ughek raised the stone, cut the monster into small pieces, which he 
cooked, and filled all the dishes he could find in the village. Not many 
dayslater the villagers returned, and Ughek, on hearing them, ran off and 
hid. Not seeing any trace of Ughek, the chief and his people concluded 
that he was dead, andcelebrated the event with a dance. As the women 
were advancing with their cooked meats, Ughek sneaked in and played 
his old tricks on them. One of them ran into the dance-hall, shouting 
excitedly, “ You thought Ughek dead, but he is not. He just now tripped 
me.” It was decided to call him in, and invite him to tell all that hap- 
pened to him during their absence. Ughek came in, and began playing 
on the drum, singing and dancing. That done, he asked permission of 
the chief to set refreshments before the people. When this was granted, 
he went out and brought in the cooked schwichileghk. Each person 
took a piece of meat, chewed and swallowed it, and dropped dead. Ughek 
himself returned to his hut to live with his stone, and there he is now. 


Cotumsra, Mo. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE COOS INDIANS OF OREGON ' 


COLLECTED BY HARRY HULL ST. CLAIR, 2p; EDITED BY 
LEO J. FRACHTENBERG 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Tue Coos Indians lived in small villages, each of which had twochiefs. 
The head-chief of the tribe lived in a village called Da'nts. He visited 
frequently the other villages, travelling with a great crowd around him 
and gambling and playing shinny wherever he came. Chiefs were elected 
according to their intellectual and social qualities. They were usually 
wise men, good speakers in the council, and wealthier than the rest of 
the people. No Indian could do anything without having consulted 
_ previously the head-chief. His orders were usually obeyed. But when 
his judgment seemed faulty, the people of wealth might be appealed to. 
When they opposed the chief, he was overruled. Of the two village-chiefs, 
one usually ranked higher. They acted as judges. They were given 
presents by all the other Indians. If a man gained anything, he gave 
the whole, or part of it, to the chiefs of his village, and received in return 
their help in cases of need. They usually paid the fines for their clans- 
men. Thus, in case of homicide, the murderer had to pay a heavy fine, 
which was paid by the village-chiefs. The murderer was not expected 
to return the fine to his chiefs, but he could do so if he desired. The fine 
always went to the parents or family of the murdered man. When a 
crime had been committed, the inhabitants of the village in which the 
murderer lived danced for a number of nights (usually five) a dance 
called saat, — the murder-dance. The murderer himself had to arrange 
the dance and select men to help him. This dance was due to the belief 
that an omission of this ceremony would turn the murderer’s blood 
black and kill him in course of time. The dance and the paying of the 
fine eased the conscience of the murderer, whose mind until then was 
in darkness. 

The Coos Indians believed in shamans, who were able to discover who 
had taken or stolen an article and who could induce the thief to return it 
to the owner. If the thief did not want to give up the stolen goods, the 
shamans held a council and threatened to turn him into a wild animal 
by means of their powers. This threat invariably had the desired effect. 
The shamans obtained their power in dreams, after swimming and walk- 
ing about at night. 

' ‘The following notes and tales were collected by Mr. St. Clair in 1903. The tra- 
ditions were recorded in the form of texts. Since these, however, require further study 
on the spot, it seemed desirable to make the tales themselves accessible to students. 


The translations follow as nearly as possible the interlinear and free translations given 
by the collector. — LEo J. FRACHTENBERG. 
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The Coos Indians had no ceremonial dances of great importance. 
Dancing was usually resorted to as a pastime. After a man was initiated 
as a shaman, he gave a great dance called /axga’was, in which men and 
women participated. The dance lasted a whole night. 

Marriages were arranged by the parents of the bride, who was pur- 
chased from them. If a rich man had a boy three, four, or ten years old, 
and knew a friend who had a girl of the same age, he would purchase this 
child for his son. The children were married, but did not live together 
until they attained marriageable age. A man bought his wife from her 
father, no matter whether she was willing or not. Only in cases where 
the purchase amount was not sufficient and the girl objected too strongly 
to the marriage, could she escape marrying the would-be buyer. Ten 
fathoms of beads (elkachic), a couple of blankets, an otter-hide, or a 
canoe, was the usual price paid for a girl. A chief’s daughter was priced 
higher. She was usually bought with woodpecker-scalps valued so - 
much because of the fact that dancing-caps were made of them. Ifa 
man’s wife was unfaithful, her husband went to her parents, who re- 
turned the purchase-price. Sometimes the woman’s paramour, too, had 
to pay a fine, invariably equal to the amount paid by the husband to 
the parents of the girl. The girl went to live with her husband as soon 
as she was mature. When the first signs of maturity appeared, she was 
secluded for ten days in a dark place, and had to go out at night-time to 
bathe and walk. Sometimes some other young woman kept her com- 
pany till the end of the ten days. 

When a child was born, the friends of the family were usually invited 
to a feast, and all leading men received presents from the parents of the 
child. After the child was five days old or more, another feast was given, 


‘at which the child received a name. The naming was done in the fol- 


lowing way: First the guests agreed upon a name, which was submitted 
to the mother of the child for approval. The name being satisfactory to 
the mother, two men sitting on opposite ends of the group of guests, and 
appointed by the nearest relatives of the parents, called out in a loud 
voice the name given to the child. Then the whole audience repeated 
it, and the ceremony was over. Children of poor parents were usually 
named by the parents themselves. A boy of about five or ten years could 
not be called by his childhood name to his face without being mortally 
offended. This could be done in talking to some one else. It was the 
same in the case of girls. 

The Coos Indians had three kinds of houses: underground houses, 
called gall yixa’wex ; lumber houses, called g“wais yixa’wex; and grass 
houses, known as wa’aL yixa’wex, 

They used elk-antler for wedges, and sharpened them on very hard 
stones, making chisels out of them. They also made spoons of elk-antler. 
Knives were made of bones of whale, of dry, hard arrow-wood, or of 
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flint. Fire was made by drilling dried willow-roots in a hearth of cedar- 
wood and igniting fine, dried cedar-bark. Fire was preserved by packing 
ha’olit (?) around it. Dishes were made mostly of wood. They had no 
stone dishes. They made wooden pots, and knew how to weave little 
basket plates. Baskets were used for keeping water. Meat and other 
food was cooked with hot rocks. The rocks were covered with grass, the 
meat was laid on top, then a layer of brush and some dirt, making thus 
some kind ofanoven. Water was boiled by throwing red-hot rocks into it. 

The Coos Indians ate the meat of elks, salmon, deer, beaver, and 
clams. For vegetables they used fern-roots, skunk-cabbage roots, mus- 
sels, and a sort of grass called vé’ét, 

Tattooing was not practised among them. Their blankets were made 
of elk-hides, and their clothes of deer-hides. Their dress consisted of leg- 
gings and a shirt. Only the chiefs decorated their leggings with beads 
(elkachic). Hats were made of buckskin, covered with feathers of cor- 
morants and divers. Moccasins were worn, some of them marked with 
juice from the red bark of the alder. The dresses of women were made of 
buckskin decorated with ruffles or beads. They wore leggings up to the 
knees, and basket-hats. 

The Coos Indians were in the habit of burying small objects with the 
person that died. These objects were contributed by the relatives and 
nearest friends of the deceased. 


TALES 
I. THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED THE MERMAN 


In an Indian village named Takimiya there lived five brothers and a 
sister. Many men from different places wished to marry the girl, but she 
did not want to get married. It was her custom to go swimming every 
day in a little creek. One day, while returning from her daily swim, she 
noticed that she was pregnant. Her brothers demanded to know how 
this had happened, but she coul” not give them any answer, because she 
did not know. After some time she gave birth to a boy, who was in the 
habit of crying all the time. Everything was attempted to stop the crying 
of the baby, but was of no avail. Her brothers therefore advised her to 
put it outdoors. As soon as this wasdone, the babystoppedcrying. After 
a little while the mother went out to look after her boy, and noticed, to her 
surprise, that he was eating some seal-meat, which was strung on a small 
stick. She looked around to see who could have given him the meat, but 
could not find anybody. So she took the child into the house. But the 
boy started crying again, and would not let anybody sleep. Her brothers 
told her to take the child outside, and advised her to conceal herself and 
watch it. A whole day she remained outside without seeing any one. 
Suddenly, towards evening, a man appeared and told her to follow him, 
because he was her husband. At first she refused to go with him, fearing 
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that her relatives would not know where she had gone; but after he had 
assured her that she would be permitted to see her people, she took the 
baby in her arms and followed him. They were going into the water. 
Her husband told her to hang on to his belt and to keep her eyes closed. 
She did so, and they arrived at a village at the bottom of the sea, which 
was inhabited by many Indians. Her husband was one of the five sons 
of the chief of this village. They lived here happy and satisfied. 

The boy grew up in the mean time, and acquired the habit of playing 
with arrows. His mother would make them for him, and tell the child, 
at the same time, that his five uncles, who lived above them, had lots of 
arrows. One day the little fellow asked his mother whether she would 
not take him to his uncles to get some arrows. To this the father of the 
boy objected, although he allowed his wife to go alone. She put on five 
sea-otter hides, and started on her way early in the morning. As soon as 
her brothers saw her, they thought she was a real otter, and began to 
shoot at her with arrows. The otter seemed to have been hit repeatedly, 
but it would come up again, so that they did not know what became of 
their arrows. The otter was swimming up and down the river, followed 
by many people in canoes, who were shooting at it, but nobody could 
hurt it. Seeing the fruitlessness of their efforts, everybody gave up the 
hunt, — with the exception of the oldest brother, who followed the otter 
until it reached the beach. There he saw some one moving around close 
to the shore. Approaching nearer, he noticed that it was a woman, and 
recognized her at once as his lost sister. She told him that she was the 
sea-otter, and showed him the arrows with which they had been shooting 
at her. She said, “‘I came here to get some arrows for my boy. My hus- 
band is the son of a chief. We are living not very far from here. When- 
ever the tide is low, you can see our house right in the middle of the ocean. 
I brought you these sea-otter skins that you might exchange them for 
some other things.” Her brother gave her as many arrows as she could 
carry, and she went back to her husband. But before going down into 
the water, she said to her brother, “‘ You will find to-morrow morning a 
whale on the beach, right in front of your landing.” And so it came 
to pass. The whale was divided among the people. 

A few months afterwards the woman visited her relatives with her 
husband and child, and her brothers noticed that part of her shoulders 
were turning into those of a dark-colored sea-serpent. She stayed a little 
while, and then returned home. Long afterwards many of these sea-ser- 
pents came intothe harbor ; but the woman never came ashore again, and 
was seen nomore. These sea-serpents had come after arrows; and people 
kept on shooting at them, thereby giving them what they desired. They 
never returned again; but every summer and winter they would put 
ashore two whales as a gift to their kinsmen above the sea. 
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2. THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED THE WOLF 


There lived in Takimiya a girl who had five brothers. Many men 
wanted her as a wife, but shedid not wish to get married. She was in the 
habit of chopping wood every afternoon, and bringing it home by means 
of five tump-lines. One day she went out and brought in four loads of 
wood, leaving the fifth on the top of a log. While trying to lift the load, 
she found that she could not raise it. At first she thought that something 
held it down to the ground. But as this was not the case, she tried once 
more, with the same result. This vexed her so much that she began to 
cry. Suddenly there appeared a man by her side, who told her that it was 
he who was holding the pack. He asked her to become his wife and 
to follow him. After a few moments’ hesitation, she consented, took up 
the four packs, and went with him, leaving the fifth load on the top of 
the log. This her brothers found afterwards, and thought that some- 
body had killed her. They went out searching for her slayer. 

In the mean time the girl followed the man, who led her to a large 
lumber-house. Before entering the house, he said to her, ‘‘ Wait here a 
while until your mother-in-law comes to take you in.” The girl sat 
down, and soon a wolf came out, who scared her so much that she began 
to cry for help. The wolf went back into the house and said to the man, 
“The girl does not want to come in, she seems to be afraid of me.”? — 
‘Of course,” said the angry man, “shedoes not want to go in with you. 
Take the shape of a person, and the girl will not be afraid of you.”” The 
wolf then assumed the appearance of an old woman, and asked the girl 
to come in. 

She entered the house, and saw there many old men, who told her that 
the young people had gone hunting and had not come back yet. In the 
evening the boys came home, each carrying a deer and throwing it off 
outside the house. In the house there were many things, — beads, In- 
dian money (hdd@’yims), and all kinds of meats. The girl stayed in the 
house and was very happy. 

She had two boys. When the boys had grown up, she warned them not 
to go down to the river nor to the bay. But the boys did not mind her 
words, and came home one day, telling their mother that, while going to 
the river, they had seen some Indians with short-cut hair, running and 
crying. She knew at once that those were her five brothers, who were 
looking for her, and she told this to her husband. One day he told her 
that they would go and see her relatives. He gave her a heavy load of 
meat, some beads, and other valuable things, to take to the house of her 
brothers. He also told her to come back soon. She went into the house 
and told her people where she had been until now, and asked them not 
to worry about her. Before leaving, she promised to provide for them in 
the future, and she kept her promise. Her boys would drive live deer 
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or elk down the river, where the brothers could kill them easily. The 
man whom she had married was a wolf. 


3. THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED THE DOG 


There lived in the village of Takimiya a girl who had five brothers. 
She used to make baskets. She had a little house of her own outside the 
main building, where she used to do her work. She had a nice little dog 
whom she always kept in her house. One day a nice-looking young man 
came to her hut and wanted to know why she liked the dog so much. She 
told him that the dog was her only companion, that she fed him herself, 
and that he always slept under her bed. When the young man heard 
this, he killed the dog, and put his skin on. In this form he became her 
husband. Every night he took the little dog-hide off and went to bed 
with his wife. After a while she became pregnant, and her brothers 
wanted to know who her husband was. But she refused to tell, and her 
brothers gave up asking. Only her youngest brother was curious to 
know why she took such good care of her little dog. Not being able to 
find out the reason, he decided to kill the dog. One day, while his sister 
was going up the house-ladder, and the dog was walking behind her, he 
took his bow and arrow and shot him. The dog ran out of the house 
barking, and she followed him into the woods, where she found him lying 
dead. After having buried him, she kept on going through the woods 
until she came to a place where there was a creek. She stopped here, 
built a little house, and lived on fish. After some time she gave birth to 
twins. When the boys grew up they became hunters. One day they met 
some Indians who had short-cut hair, and whowere crying. They related 
this to their mother, and she told them how this happened. She said, 
“When your father came to me for the first time, I had a little dog. He 
killed the little dog and assumed his shape. My youngest brother killed 
him later, thinking that it was a real dog.”’ She also told them that she 
would like to go and see her brothers. One day she went to visit them, 
and told them that she had two sons, and that they were living in the 
wilderness. When her oldest brother heard this, he said to her, ‘‘ Let your 
children come here, and I will make them my heirs, and also give each of 
them a wife.’’ She went back and brought her boys to Takimiya. Here 
they grew to be very stout men, great shinny players, good gamblers, 
and strong wrestlers. 


4. THE MAN WHO MARRIED THE BIRD 


On the river Siusean there lived a young man who was a gambler. 
He lost his property as fast as he could acquire it. Finally it happened 
that he had nothing more left. His relatives could not support him. 
Therefore he took his fish-pole, the only thing left to him, and started 
up the North Fork (Q@’ditc). He came to a little waterfall, and saw in it 
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a nice little bird (butter-ball) that he wanted to catch with his spear. 
But every time he was ready to throw, the bird would dive and thereby 
avoid the spear. Having made a few more unsuccessful attempts, he 
went down to the edge of the creek, and decided to dive in the water, to 
see whether he could not catch the bird with his hands. When he had 
dived, he saw a large house, and in it the bird he was trying to catch. The 
bird said to him, “ You are my husband. Come in.” He entered and 
heard at the other end of the house a great noise. He looked around 
and saw many people dancing and trying to cure a sick person. Some 
were gambling. He joined in the game, began to win, and continued 
winning right along. Then his wife asked him whether he had a sister 
at home, and he told her that he had a sister and a brother, and also a 
father who was very old and poor. He stayed in this house five days, 
after which the people told him that they would take him home. While 
they were preparing a canoe, his wife said to him, “‘Here are some 
clothes that you may take home for your sister. Whenever she puts 
them on she will look just like me.”” He took the clothes and went into 
the canoe with three companions, who gave him a piece of whale to take 
along. They told him to lie down in the canoe and to keep his eyes shut. 
But soon he got tired of it and opened his eyes alittle. Just as he did so, 
a breaker nearly swamped the canoe; and his companions shouted to 
him, ‘Keep your eyes shut!” This scared him so much that he closed 
his eyes, and did not open them again. They were paddling under the 
water until they came to the beach. Here he left his companions and 
went afoot towards his home. While walking along he heard a noise. 
He approached nearer, and saw that it was his father who was wandering 
about the place where they had been living before, crying for his son. 
He approached him and asked him what he was doing. At the sight of 
his son, the old man uttered a cry of joy, and clasped him in his arms. 
Then they went towards the house, and when they came to a little creek, 
the old man said, “‘ Let me carry you across the creek.’’ But the son ob- 
jected, and answered, ‘‘ No, I will jump across. Youcan wade across. 
I am not going to run away; I am going home with you.” When they 
came to the mouth of the river, they found the cut of whale that was given 
tothe young man by his wife’s relatives. They had told him that, if he 
would give to each of his relatives a piece of this whale, he would find 
a whole whale the next day. Thus he was enabled to gain wealth from 
this, because he could sell it. He therefore sliced the whale, and dis- 
tributed it among his relatives. The next morning he found a whale on 
the shore. He cut it up, and sold pieces of it to the people of the village. 
Thus this young Indian became a rich man. His friends, too, grew rich 
through him. 
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5. THE WOMAN WHO BECAME A BEAR * 


There lived in Kuwaitc a girl who was very lazy. She was so lazy that 
nobody could ever make her work. One day she became /é@tsd’wes (?), 
and her people had to shut her up. They closed her up for five days, and 
did not give her anything to eat or to drink. But she had a little brother 
of about ten or twelve years of age, who would put some water on the back 
of his neck, cover it up with his hair, and bring it to her to drink. In the 
same way he supplied her with food. In the mean time hair began to 
grow on her shoulders and arms, her finger-nails and teeth started 
to grow, and she turned into a bear. On the fifth day she said to her 
brother, ‘‘ You must not be afraid of me. Stay right where you are, while 
I go to kill all my relatives.’ She went out and tore up first her mother 
and father, and then the other inhabitants of the little village. After- 
wards she gathered up all their clothes and beads, and took them to the 
place where her little brother was, saying, ‘‘ Stay here, while I go down 
to the creek to take a drink.”” When she arrived there, she got down on 
her hands and knees and began to drink. She kept on drinking until she 
turned into rock. She is there yet, and there is a tree standing on her 
head, an arrow-wood tree, which is her hair. Her little brother became a 
rich man; for he inherited all the clothes and beads that his sister had 
left in the house. He went away later to another Indian village, where he 
soon married. 


6. THE REVENGE ON THE SKY-PEOPLE ” 


There were two brothers living in Kiwé’ét; the older one was a canoe- 
builder. One day, while he was at work, a man came up to him and 
asked, ‘“‘ What do you do with your canoe after it is finished ?’”’ —“‘ I always 
sell it,” he replied, going on with his work and holding his head down. 
Near the canoe that he was building lay his little dog. All at once the 
stranger hit the canoe-builder a terrible blow, killing him instantly. He 
cut off his head and walked away with it. 

When the younger brother and the other relatives of the murdered 
man saw that he was not coming home, they went to look for him. They 
found him dead in the canoe, with his head cut off. The little dog was 
barking over the dead body. Every time he barked he would look 
straight up. This made them think that some one from above had com- 
mitted the murder. The next day the younger brother went out to search 
for the murderer. He took an arrow and shot it straight into the air, and 

' See Teit, “The Shuswap,” Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. 
ii, p. 715; Farrand, “Traditions of the Chilcotin Indians,” Ibid. p. 19; Boas, “ My- 
thology of the Bella Coola Indians,” Jbid. vol. i, p. 111; Teit, Traditions of the Thompson 
River Indians, p. 72. 

? See another version of the same tale in Boas, “‘ Traditions of the Tillamook Indians,” 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xi, p. 136 
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then another one, and every arrow he shot hit the nock of the preceding 
one and stuck in it. He kept on shooting until the arrows reached the 
und. 
Oe climbed up on this chain and got to the top, where he met some 
Indians dancing around a man’s head that they had brought home. 
It was his brother’s head. He asked for the man who gave them this 
head, but he was not among them. One of their number told him 
that this man’s wife was digging fern-roots at a certain place, and 
that he could find her there every morning. He went there and found 
the woman digging fern-roots on the banks of a river. He asked her 
some questions. ‘Do you own your canoe?” — “ No.” — “Then who 
ferries you across this river ?”” — “My husband always brings me over 
here.” —“‘And what does he do after he has taken you across?” — 
“He goes back, and comes after me towards evening. He stops his boat 
at a little distance from the shore, and I jump in with my pack.” — 
“What do you do with the fern-roots when you get home?” — “I dry 
them.” — ‘‘ And what do you do with them after they get dry?” — “I 
give them to every one in the village, except to an old couple that live not 


far from us.” — ‘‘ And what do you do afterwards ?” — “Then I start 
cooking. I cook in a large pot and stir it with my hands.’”’ — “Don’t 
you ever burn your hands?” — “No; it never hurts me.” — “What 


does your husband do when you folks go to bed?” — “ He goes to bed 
too. I always lie away from my husband, who falls asleep at once.” 
After he had asked all these questions, he killed the woman, put her 
skin on, and made himself look just like her. He then picked up her 
fern-roots and tied them together. Soon the husband came and stopped 
the canoe quite a distance away from the shore. The young man took 
the fern-roots on his shoulders and jumped aboard. But one of his feet 
touched the water, and he excused himself bysaying, “I am tired and my 
pack is very heavy.”’ The husband did not say anything, and the young 
man did exactly what the woman had told him. He made only one mis- 
take by offering some fern-roots to the old couple. But they would not 
take them, and one of them exclaimed, ‘‘This woman belongs to the 


earth, and not here.’’ Fortunately nobody from the other houses heard . 


this remark. 

When he came to the house where the murderer of his brother lived, 
he began to prepare supper. While stirring the pot with his hands, he 
burned them, and cried out, ‘‘ Ouch! I have burnt my hands.” The hus- 
band heard this, and asked, ‘“‘ What is the matter with you?” — “Oh, 
my finger is sore, and that is the reason why I cried out.” Suddenly, while 
looking up, he saw his brother’s head hanging down from the roof. He 
could not help crying every time he looked at it. When the husband 
asked for the reason of this, he answered, ‘There is so much smoke in 
the house that it hurts my eyes.”” When night came the supposed wife 
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went upstairs, and one of his brothers-in-law, on seeing him, said to his 
grandmother, “It seems to me that my sister-in-law looks like a man.” 
But the old woman told the boy that the women belonging to their tribe 
always looked like men, and nobody spoke of it any more. 

Later on, visitors from different places came and began to dance 
around the head, from which the blood was dripping all the time. After 
the dance was over, everybody went to bed. The young man took a large 
knife and punched a hole in every canoe in the village, except in the one 
that he was going to use. Then he went to bed with the husband; and as 
soon as the latter had gone to sleep, he cut his head off, took his brother’s 
head, and made his escape in the canoe that he had saved. In the mean 
time the mother of the killed man, whose place was under the bed of her 
son, felt the blood dropping on her face. She made a light and saw what 
had happened. She woke the other people, and they soon found out that 
the supposed woman was gone, and with her the head that was hanging 
from the roof. They said, “‘ That woman must have killed her husband,” 
and they went after her. But since the canoes foundered as soon as they 
pushed them into the sea, they had to give up the chase. 

In the mean time the young man climbed down thechain of arrows and 
got back to his village, bringing home the head of his brother. He 
gathered all his friends and told them to put his brother’s head on to his 
body again. They went to work at once. There was a small spruce-tree 
against which they leaned the body of the dead man while they were 
trying to put the head back. But every time they tried, the head fell off. 
Finally, at the fifth trial, the head stayed on the body, which reached al- 
most to the top of the little spruce-tree. Then the boy said to his brother, 
‘* Now you are well again.”’ So the man went away from the tree. 

The people from above could not come down to take revenge. The 
people of the village then said to the revived man, “ You will be nothing 
but a woodpecker. The next generation will see you.” And his children 
were woodpeckers, and had red heads because of the blood that was 
dripping from their father’s head. 


7. THE EAGLE-WOMAN 


There was a woman at Takimiya in the shape of an eagle. Every man 
who came to Takimiya became her husband. After the wedding cere- 
mony she would say to her husband, “ Let us go to a nice place where 
there is lots of fun.’’ She would then make him sit on her back, and would 
fly off with him to a place where there was a lake of soft pitch. After her 
arrival there, she would turn right over and throw the man into the lake, 
where he met a miserable death. 

She did this for a long time. One day a young man dreamed about this 
woman, and how she was killing her husbands. He went to her and told 
her that he wanted to become her husband. She consented, and the next 
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day they started for the lake. When they arrived there, the woman began 
her efforts to throw her young husband into the lake. But he clung to her 
so closely that she did not succeed. Having tried a few times, she flew 
back to the place where they had come from. There the young man said 
to her, ‘‘ Now you are my wife. Come with me.”’ She could not refuse, 
and went aboard her husband’s canoe with him and one of his younger 
brothers. Her brother-in-law steered the canoe, her husband stood at the 
bow, and she sat in the middle. As soon as they reached the sea, her hus- 
band began to rock the boat so violently that it soon filled with water. 
He kept on doing this until the terrified woman began to shiver from 
cold, and fainted. Only then he started back. When they came ashore, 
the woman sat down on the sand in order to get warm, and her husband 
said to her, ‘‘ You will always remain an eagle, and the next generation 
will see you. You will live on whatever comes ashore on the beach.” 
He then left her, and never came back again. 


8. THE WOMEN WHO MARRIED THE BEAVER ' 


Two girls, who lived in Takimiya, weresent by their parents to Tsketc. 
In this village lived the son of a rich man who had much shell-money 
and many otter-hides. He was a sea-otter hunter, and had a Beaver and 
Muskrat working for him. When the two girls came to his house and 
saw the Beaver, they thought that this was the place they were sent to, 
and they married the old Beaver. In the evening the Beaver went out 
fishing, and stayed away the whole night. On the next morning, when 
he came home, he said to one of his wives, “‘I have some trout in the 
canoe. The big trout is for you, and the small one for your sister.” The 
girls went down to the shore, but found only an old snag and some willow- 
leaves and salmon-berry sticks around it. They went back and told their 
husband that all they found were some beaver-cuttings lying on the top 
of a snag. So the old Beaver became enraged and screamed, because he 
could not get anything to eat. 

The next night he went out again, and was gone all night. This time, 
however, he brought home some trout, which the girls cooked and placed 
before him. But he could not eat it, because he had no teeth. Every 
time he took a morsel in his mouth, it would drop out again. 

One morning the girls saw a man bathing in the creek just above their 
camp, dressed in clothes elaborately decorated with beads. The young 
man wanted to see the girls better, because they were nice-looking. So 
he turned into a sea-otter and swam about in the pond. The old Beaver 
and the Muskrat went aboard their canoe with the wives, and pursued 
the sea-otter. At one time the sea-otter came up very close to the canoe, 
and the Beaver grasped his bow and shot an arrow at it. It dropped into 
the water about halfway. Then the little Muskrat shot his arrow and 


! See F. Boas, Kathlamet Texts, p. 20. 
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almost hit the otter. When the girls saw this, they said to the Beaver, 
“It is queer that you could not shoot farther than halfway, whereas 
your little brother almost hit the otter.” This enraged the old Beaver, 
and he retorted, ‘‘ Why don’t you go with those who can throw an arrow 
farther than I can?” 

When they came back to the house, the girls said,‘‘ We made a mistake, 
It must have been this young Sea-Otter our parents wanted us to marry.” 
And both made up their minds to go to his house. They went there, and 
found a nice-looking young man in the house; and they said to him, 
“You are our husband.” The young man consented, and they all went 
to bed. The next morning he woke up very ill. His body was full of 
pimples, sores, and maggots. So the younger girl did not want him any 
more. But her elder sister washed his body and took good care of him. 
One day she said to him, “‘ We will take you home to our parents.” The 
young man decided to go with them, and they started on their way. He 
was getting weaker and weaker. He could hardly walk, and his wife had 
to carry him part of the way. The younger girl paid no attention to him. 
Whenever they sat down to take a rest, she would sit apart from them. 
They had nearly reached the home of the girls, when the young man 
began to think that it was not nice to appear in such a condition before 
his parents-in-law. So he said to his wife, “‘Go on and wait for me at the 
house. I shall follow you very soon.”’ He withdrew a short distance, 
washed, changed his clothes, and made himself look as attractive as he 
had been when the girls first saw him. When he came back to the girls, 
he looked so handsome that the younger sister liked him again. But he 
did not want to have anything to do with her, and went with her elder 
sister into the house of her parents. 

By this time the old Beaver found out that the young chief had gone 
off with his wives. He gathered a great crowd, and went to kill the chief 
for having taken away his wives. When they came within two or three 
miles of the house, the Beaver said to his companions, “‘ Stay here and wait 
for me. Should I be killed, you will smell swamp-root leaves.” They 
remained there, and the Beaver went to the house and knocked at the 
door with a big knife. The door was opened, and he stepped in. But as 
soon as he entered, the inhabitants killed him, took away his knife, and 
made his tail out of it. Then they threw him into the swamp, and said, 
‘Now you will always remain a beaver. The next generation will see 
you.” The companions whom he had left behind him soon smelled 
swamp-roots, and, knowing that the beaver was dead, turned back and 
went home. 


9g. THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED THE BEAR 


Once upon a time a young girl went out to pick berries. As she went 
along, she met a man, who invited her to his house. He was a fine-looking 
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man, and the girl said to herself, “‘I think I will go with him. He is a 
nice-looking man, and wants me for his wife.”” So she went with him to 
his house. But before they got home she gave birth to a child. In the 
house of her husband’s father she saw many bears, and soon her hus- 
band himself turned into a bear. She began to feel bad, and did not 
know what to do. She wanted to go home, but could not remember the 
way. 

One day she went out to pick berries, leaving her little boy at home. 
Soon she had filled her basket. But on her way home she fell and spilled 
all the berries. While standing there and looking at the spilled berries, 
she saw many small frogs, and made up her mind to take some of them 
home for her boy to play with. So she took some grass and caught many 
of the frogs, wrapped them up, and took them home. When she came 
home, her husband asked her whether she had brought any berries. She 
answered, ‘‘ No, I spilled them all on my way home. But I brought 
many pets for my boy to play with.” He wanted to see what these pets 
were, and she unwrapped the bundle and threw the frogs right on her 
husband. This scared him so much that he ran away. His father and the 
whole household became frightened, and all ran away. The woman then 
took her child and went home to her people, who said to these bears, 
“You will always remain bears, and in the next generation, whenever 
you see anybody, you will run away.” 


10. THE COUNTRY OF THE SOULS 


An Indian who lived in a certain village suddenly became ill. He had 
three sons, and said to them, ‘‘ If I should die, let me lie five days before 
you bury me.”’ Soon he died, and his sons kept the body in the house over 
night. On the next morning they put him outside, at a distance from the 
house. They laid him on a board, put a couple of boards on each side 
edgwise and one on top, and, although they watched him, they did not see 
that he had gone, because his body remained there. 

His soul, however, went away. As soon as he started, he lost his way 
and did not know where to go. Finally he came to a wide trail. He saw 
fresh tracks on the trail and alongside of it. So he followed these tracks. 
Sticks were lying across the trail, marked with red paint by people who 
had touched them. Soon he came to the top of the trail; and when he 
began to go on a downhill grade, he heard sea-gulls and eagles making a 
noise. He wondered where those birds could be, because he could not 
see them. Then he came to a village. When the people from the village 
saw him, they began to shout from the other side, ‘A man is coming 
down, a man is coming down!” And they all ran to their canoes and 
went to fetch him. But he went to the landing-place and stood there 
smiling, because some of them had just pieces of canoes, others only 
half-canoes, and the rest of the canoes had holes punched in one end. 
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When the people came nearer, he saw among them his father, his eldest 
brother, and many other people whom he knew. But they did not land. 
They only looked at him from the river, and said, ‘‘ You are a sténdi.” 
And his father said to him, “ Your grandmother is living down the river. 
Go there.” So he went to the place where his grandmother was; and 
when he came there, he saw his grandfather sitting by the door and whit- 
tling a small stick, while his grandmother was sitting just inside the 
door, making a small basket. He greeted them, and they all went into 
the house. The house was very clean and nice. In one corner of the 
room there was a small basket hanging from the wall. The old man 
soon built a fire, took this basket down, put his hands three times into 
it, and took out a small dish. Then he put back the little basket, and 
placed the dish in front of his grandson, who at first could not see any- 
thing in it. But when he looked again, it was full of lice. He became 
scared and threw the dish into the fire. The lice began to crack and 
snap in the fire; and the old man said to him, “Oh, my grandson, people 
always eat lice when they come here first.” His grandparents knew all 
the time that he was a sténdi, but they did not tell him. They told him, 
however, that a woman had arrived the day before, and that they were 
going to dance for her, and play shinny, cards, and many other games, 
after the dance. After a while the man looked through the window, and 
saw a fish-trap built clean across the river; and he thought to himself, ‘I 
am going to cross the river on the dam this evening.” But his grand- 
parents told him not to go down to the river, because something might 
get hold of him and devour him. He obeyed them and stayed in the 
house. But the next morning he said to himself, ‘I will go down and take 
a swim. I wonder why they did not want me to go down to the river.” 
So he left the house and began to wade out into the river. Soon eels 
began tostick to his legs, and hung fast. But they did not bother him, and 
he kept on swimming. After he was through swimming, he took two of 
the largest eels into the house. His grandparents were sitting by the fire; 
when he came in, he placed the eels near them. But the old couple be- 
came scared. The old woman crawled away on her hands and knees 
to the end of the house, and the old man hid himself in a corner. In the 
mean time the young man whittled a small stick and roasted the eels on 
it. When they were about to be done, they began to smell very nice, and 
the old people came out from their corners and partook of the meal. 
In the evening, after the old people had gone to bed, the young man 
crossed the river on the fish-weir, and came to the dance-house. He 
looked in, and saw a woman whom he knew. She was standing in the 
middle of the room, ard people were dancing around her in a circle. 
Every one who went by touched her on the top of the head. Soon the 
dancers noticed him, and they began to shout, “Do you see that sténdi 
outdoors looking into the house?” The young man ran away, and went 
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back to his grandparents, who said to him, ‘‘ Whenever anybody comes 
here and eats lice, he becomes a resident of this village, and cannot go 
back any more. You are still a live person and able to go back.”” But he 
did not want to go back yet, because he wanted to take another good 
look at the dance. So, when night came, he crossed the river again and 
went to the dance-house. There the same woman was distributing pre- 
sents which had been put in her grave when she was buried, saying, 
“Your brother sends you this; your father sent you this; your mother 
sends you this.”” When the people in the house saw him, they said, 
“That sténdi is looking in again. Do you see him?” So he went back to 
his grandparents, and said, ‘‘ My children are waiting for me, and I have 
to go back.” And about eight o’clock he started on his way home. 

In the mean time his body, that was lying near the house covered up 
with boards, was getting rotten. His mouth came out of shape, and his 
flesh was beginning to look like a sponge. Near noontime on the fifth 
day, his corpse began to crack and squeak. It squeaked four times, and 
his sons took away the boards carefully. When it squeaked the fifth 
time, the body seemed to move. Then his children took off all covers 
from him, except a single blanket. As soon as this was done, his body 
stopped squeaking. Suddenly he began to move his arms and legs under 
the blanket, and soon he stretched his feet. His oldest son was watching 
him all the time. He had made a blazing fire by his side. The dead man 
threw off his blanket and sat up. His long hair was hanging down in 
front of him, and reached way down to his waist. His son said to him, 
‘My father, I am watching you. I have been watching you all the time.” 
To this he replied something that the boy could not understand. And 
the boy said to him, ‘“‘ My father, I do not know what you said.” So he 
said to his son, ‘‘I have some lunch here in a little basket. You may eat 
it. Your grandmother sends it to you.” But the boy could not see the 
basket at all, and shouted to his brothers, ‘‘Come here, our father has 
come back!” They all hurried up and came to see their father. They 
wanted to warm some water and bathe him in it; but he said, ‘‘I am not 
going to take a bath, my children. I got back all right.” His eyes ap- 
peared to be swelled, as if he had been asleep for a long time. When he 
arose from the ground, he said to his sons, “‘ You need not eat the lunch 
I brought now. You can look for it in the water to-morrow. I have in it 
one cooked and one fresh flounder.” On the next morning the boys 
found many flounders in the river, some half cooked, and others half 
fresh, swimming about in the water. And this man never grew old, but 
always remained a young man. Only his children were getting old, very, 
very old. 
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II. THE LONG NIGHT 


Once upon a time night came, and the daylight never appeared. And 
people woke up just the same as they did in the daytime, although it was 
dark. And then they would get sleepy and go to bed again. In the night 
they would take torches and chop wood by this light. But people began 
to starve, because they could not hunt or fish in the dark. It was thus 
perfectly dark for about ten days, and people began to think that the sun 
had gone way down south. On the eleventh day they saw the sun rise 
from the south, and stop over their heads as at noon. And the sun stayed 
there for a whole day, and it never grew dark. Then the sun started 
again slowly, and went down its usual way. The next day it rose from the 
east as usual. And after that people were satisfied, because all kinds of 
fish came ashore, which they picked up and divided among themselves. 


I2. THE BATTLE IN THE AIR 


Once upon a time two Indians met each other. One of them had a 
fisher-dog, and the other a dog made of fur-seal skin filled with a sort of 
gravel. When they met, the man with the fur-seal dog asked the other 
_ one whether he was a man of importance. Scarcely had he asked this 

question when the fisher-dog jumped at him. But he dodged, and said 
to his dog, “‘If I should give out, come and help me.” He began to fight 
with the dog. But he soon gave out and asked his dog for help. The 
two dogs clashed. They stood up on their hind-legs and fought vigor- 
ously. Neither of them fell. Soon they started to go up in the air slowly, 
until they were out of sight. They kept on going up until they came to 
the moon. There the stone dog chewed up the arms and legs of the fisher- 
dog, and remained the sole inhabitant of the moon. And this is the dog 
who looks like a man, and whom people see in the moon. 


13. THE UNDERGROUND PEOPLE 


In a village on Coos Bay lived a people called Baltiasa. They were 
big, tall Indians, and lived underground. Their food was fish, which they 
caught on long fish-poles and then swung ashore, no matter how large 
the fish was. Their greatest sport was to dive in the water. They could 
dive and swim under water across the river and back again. They made 
pots of stones. They could float large stones. Whenever they floated 
stones, they would talk to heaven, that the rock should not sink. They 
could put a rock on the water, stand on top of it, and it would never sink. 
They could also float on feathers. They caught oysters by putting a 
rock on the top of their heads and walking around under the water. 
Their hats were made of carbuncles (?), and their knives of big, hard 
bones. They would club each other with these knives over the head 
without being hurt. They were very mean, and all the other Indians 
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were afraid of them. They abused the Indians so much that it was de- 
cided to drive them out by force. This was done, and those people made 
two rafts, and went down the river until they came to the ocean. But 
the water was very rough. So they poured seal-oil on the water, and the 
ocean became perfectly smooth. They then sailed away, and separated 
later. One raft went north, and the other south. And nobody knows 
where they went, because they were never seen again. 


CoLumBIA UNtversiry, New York. 
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THE BALLAD OF HIND HORN 


BY WALTER R. NELLES 


INVESTIGATORS of the Horn story have usually dealt primarily with 
the two earlier romance versions, —the Norman French Horn et Rimel' 
(HR) and the English “Geste of King Horn” (KH),? — treating 
slightly, if at all, the Scottish popular ballad of “Hind Horn.”* The 
question with regard to the ballad has been whether or not it is derived 
from’ the fourteenth-century English romance of “Horn Childe and 
Maiden Rimnild” (HC),* which is generally believed to be derived 
from HR. This paper will be primarily concerned with the history and 
origin of the ballad, touching upon the romance versions of the story so 
far as they throw light upon these matters. I shall consider, first, the 
relation of the ballad and HC; and, second, the origin of the ballad. 


I 
The resemblances which indicate a connection between the ballad 
and HC are three in number.’ 


1. Horn’s mistress gives him a ring which will change color if she is 
unfaithful to him during his absence. In the ballad she says, 


“*Whan that ring keeps new in hue, 
Ye may ken that your love loves you. 


/ 


“*Whan that ring turns pale and wan 
Ye may ken that your love loves anither man.’” (G, 5-6.) 


Rimnild says in HC, 


“When the ston wexeth wan 
Than chaungeth the thou3t of thi leman, 
Take than anewe; 
When the ston wexeth rede, 
Than haue y lorn mi maidenhed, 
Ojaines the vntrewe.’” (ll. 571-576.) 


* References are to the edition by Michel for the Bannatyne Club, Paris, 1846; the 
line numbers agree with those of the edition by Brede and Stengel, Marburg, 1883. The 
oldest MS. is of the twelfth century; see Hartenstein, Studien sur Hornsage, Heidelberg, 
1902, p. 19. 

? References are to the C text of Hall’s edition, Oxford, 1901. The oldest MS. is of the 
early thirteenth century; see Hall’s Introduction. 

* No. 17 of Professor Child’s collection, vol. i, pp. 187-208; see, also, Additions and 
Corrections in each of the five volumes. Professor Child prints nine versions, designated 
by the letters A, B, C, etc. 

* References are to the text published by Caro, Eng. Stud. xii, pp. 351-356. 

* The bride’s offer to elope, A 20-21, has been cited as a particular resemblance to 
HC, ll. 1030 sg.; but HR, ll. 4301 sg. affords nearly as close a resemblance; see infra, 
pp. 51 and 52. 
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There is a ring in HR and in KH, but its stone does not change color. 
Its only virtue is to preserve the wearer from harm by fire or water, in 
battle and in tournament. 

2. In the ballad and HC, Horn, returning at the time of his mistress’s 
wedding, meets a beggar and changes clothes with him. In HR and KH 
it is a palmer that he meets. 

3. The ballad concludes, 


“The bridegroom he had wedded the bride 
But young Hind Horn he took her to bed.” (A 24; cf. B 24, C 23.) 


HC reads, 


“Now is Rimnild tviis wedde, 
Horn brou3t hir to his bedde.” (ll. 1111-1112.) 
This resemblance is almost verbal; there is no similar passage in HR 
or KH. 


Two theories to account for these resemblances have been advanced. 
Professor Stimming, in his review of Wissmann’s edition of Horn, said, 
“Die iibereinstimmung jener ziige lasst sich ja zur geniige aus dem um- 
stande erkliren, dass sowohl die balladen als auch” Horn Childe “im 
norden entstanden sind, so dass also beide der gestaltung folgten, welche 
die sage in diesen gegenden angenommen hatte.” ! Professor Child was 
inclined towards the same view: “The likeness evinces a closer affinity 
of the oral tradition with the later English or the French, but no filiation. 
And were filiation to be accepted, there would remain the question of 
priority. It is often assumed, without a misgiving, that oral tradition 
must needs be younger than anything that was committed to writing 
some centuries ago; but this requires in each case to be made out; there 
is certainly no antecedent probability of that kind.” ? 

The closeness of their resemblances makes this theory that HC and 
the ballad are independent of each other difficult of acceptance. Pro- 
fessor Schofield holds that there is filiation, and that the features in which 
HC and the ballad agree originated in the former.* He bases this con- 
clusion on the character of HC: “The poem isa product of a late period, 
when old themes were being boldly remodelled to satisfy depraved tastes, 
when in the composition of romances little respect was paid to the au- 
thenticity of tradition, when art was yielding to artifice and originality to 
convention.” * Accordingly, he holds that HC was the source of the 
ballad, and that the features common to the two were introduced into the 
Horn story by the author of HC, a professional seeker-out of innovations. 

My own examination of the subject leads me to agree with Mr. 

* Eng. Stud. i, p. 361. 

? Eng. and Scot. Pop. Ballads, vol. i, p. 193. 

° ‘i “The Story of Horn and Rimenhild,” Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass. of Am. xviii, 
7 

* Page 75. 
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Schofield that HC and the ballad are related. I also agree that the 
author of HC made innovations. But that the specific features common 
to HC and the ballad were among his innovations, remains, I think, 
to be proved. We find these features in a literary version and in a popular 
version of the story. As Professor Child pointed out, there is no antece- 
dent probability that their first occurrence was in the literary version. 
The author of HC, according to Mr. Schofield’s own character of him, 
would not have restricted himself to a single source. If, in addition to the 
French romance, HR, he was acquainted with a ballad version of the 
Horn story, he would have used both in the composition of his work. 
His work gives numerous indications that he was familiar with folk-lore. 
There is no antecedent probability that, when he wrote, a Horn ballad 
was not already extant. And the character of two, at least, of the fea- 
tures common to HC and “Hind Horn” is such that they cannot be 
satisfactorily explained except on the theory that they originated in such 
a ballad. 


Among the features indicating the author’s familiarity with folk-lore 
may conceivably be included the historical setting of HC.* Mr. Schofield, 
while admitting the possibility that the author may have got his stories of 
Danish raids from oral tradition, considers a written source more likely. 
The departures from authentic history, he thinks, are due to the hodge- 
podging tendency of the degenerate minstrelsy of which HC is an ex- 
ample. He further points out the likeness in spirit between passages of 
HC and passages of such Jiterary productions as “ The Battle of Maldon” 
and “The Battle of Brunanburh.”” This second argument, which is in- 
teresting though inconclusive, is not directly answerable.’ As to the first, 
however, it seems, though here also there is ample room for difference of 
opinion, somewhat more likely that the corruptions of authentic history 
should have come about in oral tradition than that they should be wilful 
perversions by a writer. The corruptions are in the nature of confusions 
of persons and events; Hatheolf in HC seems to stand for King Ethelred 
II, for Eadulf, Earl of Northumberland in 966, and for a certain Uch- 
tred, who in 1006 routed Malcolm II of Scotland at Bamborough; 
Malcolm II is confused with Malcolm I, and, according to Deutschbein, 

* Schofield, pp. 66 sq., points out the originals of the events in the first 500 ll. of HC in 
the history of northern England under the heptarchy. Deutschbein, Studien zur Sagen- 
geschichte Englands, i, pp. 89 sq., supplies additional historical parallels. 

? I question, however, if a certain analogy might not also be pointed out between HC 
and the Border ballads. The Border ballads are, of course, more practical and matter-of- 
fact. The struggles they commemorate are between men who knew each other by name 
and by sight, who spoke the same language, and who fought to a considerable extent for 
the sheer joy of fighting — in some ways not unlike the conflicts of hostile “gangs” of 
schoolboys. But in commemorating struggles such as those in HC, battles with savage 
invaders from over sea, perhaps the popular muse might have been capable of an exalta- 
tion comparable with that of passages in HC. 
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with still another Malcolm. “An interchange of names,” says Professor 
Child, ‘“‘is of the commonest occurrence in traditional ballads.” * When 
we consider that Danish and Scottish raids were of more than annual 
occurrence in Northumbria during the reign of Ethelred II, it seems in- 
evitable that they and the warriors concerned in them should have con- 
fused themselves in the popular memory. That the departures from 
authentic history in HC are due directly to such confusion in the popular 
memory is of course only one of a number of possibilities; but it seems a 
not unlikely one. 

Several other features of HC are less doubtfully of a folk-lore character. 
While in any single case it may be questioned if the author had not a 
written source, the aggregate is large enough to warrant a conviction that 
he had a considerable first-hand acquaintance with folk-lore. King 
Hatheolf was so formidable in fight that his enemies durst not approach 
him, but stoned him to death from a distance.’ Similar stonings occur in 
Norse mythology.* Horn’s sword was wrought by Weland.* It seems 
certain that the Weland myth was naturalized in England from early 
Anglo-Saxon times.’ It was perpetuated among the folk, not in books; 
Halliwell® asserts that it is mentioned in no known Middle English poem 
except HC and “Sir Torrent of Portugal,” which dates from the next 
century. Still another feature seemingly derived from Germanic mytho- 
logy is the well under a tree, which would indicate to Rimnild the con- 
stancy of Horn’s affection.’ This suggests the well of Frau Holde, known 

' Eng. and Scot. Pop. Ballads, iii, p. 451. Mr. W. M. Patterson has supplied me with 
a number of instances from the Border ballads. It is sufficient to mention the ballad of 
Otterburn, Version B, where Earl Percy is substituted for Harry Percy; and The Rising in 
the North, Child, No. 175, where Richard Norton is called by the name of his eldest son, 


Francis, and Francis is confused with the fourth son. 

Li. 214-216. 

* Schofield, p. 74, cites Norse Hampismél, st. 25, and Vélsungasaga, ch. 42. 

* Ll. 400 sq. 

5 See Binz, Paul u. Braune Beitrage, xx, pp. 186 sg. Though certain of the allusions to 
Weland in early English literature may be re-importations from the continent, independent 
of English tradition, the place-names cited by Binz and the local traditions, such as that 
used by Scott in Kenilworth, leave scarcely a doubt that the myth was firmly established 
on English soil. 

* Ed. of Sir Torrent of Portugal, London, 1842, p. 7. 

7 “Tn thine erber is atre, 
Thevnder is a wel fre, 
Ygrowen al with yue: 
Rimnild, for the loue of me, 
Eueriday that thou ther be, 
To se the water lithe: 
& when thou sest mi schadu thare, 
Than trowe thou me namare, 
Than am y bon to wiue; 
& while thou sest mi schadu nou}t, 
Than chaungeth neuer mi thou}t, 
For no woman oliue.” (ll. 577 sq.) 
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in modern German fairy-lore as the abode of unborn infants.’ The chain 
of evidence is incomplete ; but it is not hard to conjecture that the places 
sacred to Frau Holde, the pagan German Venus, who in early Christian 
times got confused with the Virgin Mary, should have acquired a sig- 
nificance in matters of love and chastity. Such a superstition might 
have settled in England in much the same fashion as the Weland myth. 
I have found record of what may be a trace of it in Cornwall.’ 


There is nothing to indicate that any of these features were connected 
with the story of Horn earlier than HC. I have mentioned them merely 
to establish a likelihood that the author of that romance used popular 
as well as literary material. In what follows I believe it will appear that 
the features in which HC and the ballad of “Hind Horn” agree found 
their way into the romance from a popular source, and, further, that that 
source was a ballad already connected with the Horn story. 

In the first place, I wish to emphasize the nature of the most striking 
of these features, — the ring which will change color if the lady is untrue. 
It is a test of chastity or fidelity. As such, it is a talisman of a class well 
known in folk-lore. Professor Child, in his introduction to “The Boy and 
the Mantle,” gives a long list of such tests.* The talisman is not usually a 
ring. Sometimes it is a flower,‘ nosegay,° or garland,° which will remain 
fresh so long as the wife or mistress is faithful; sometimes a shirt ’ which 
will not soil or tear; sometimes a mirror * which will remain clear. 

The ring in HC and “Hind Horn” is clearly a test of this sort: 


‘* “When the ston wexeth wan 
Than chaungeth the thou3t of thi leman, 


When the ston wexeth rede, 
Then have y lorn mi maidenhed.’” 


No property other than the indication of chastity or fidelity is specified. 
But it should be observed that a test of chastity or fidelity is not what 
the circumstances call for. In neither the ballad nor the romance is there 
question of the lady’s intention to be true to her lover. The ring does 
not change color because her thought has changed, or because she loves 
another man, or because she has lost her maidenhead. On the contrary, 
the change of color takes place because she is in danger; unless Horn 

' Kelly, Curiosities of European Tradition and Folk-Lore, London, 1863, p. 92; Gol- 
ther, Germanische Mythologie, Leipzig, 1895, p. 498; J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 
Berlin, 1878, vol. i, pp. 222 sq. 

* M. A. Courtney, Cornish Feasts and Folk-Lore, Penzance, 1890, p. 63. 

Ballads, i, pp. 268 sq. See, also, Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, London, 1887, 

i, pp. 172 sq. 

* Kathda-sarit-s*gara, transl. Tawney, i, p. 86; Romance of Perceforest. 

Persian Tati Ndma. 

* Amadis de Gaul ; Wright’s Chaste Wife, ed. Furnivall, London, 186s. 

’ Continental Gesta Romanorum, 69; Curtze, Volksiiberlieferung aus Waldeck, p. 146. 

* Clouston, i, p. 174. 
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comes to her rescue she will be forced into an obnoxious marriage. In 
order for the talisman to fit the story, the indication of the lady’s danger 
should have been specified as one of its properties. 

Talismans with properties which would fit the story are exceedingly 
common in folk-lore. Mr. Clouston * has assembled, under the heading 
“Life Tokens,” a large number of examples. ‘The welfare or danger,” 
he says, “‘of the heroes of many folk-tales, is indicated by a magical 
flower, or some other object, which they leave behind with their friends, 
on setting out upon perilous adventures.” Among such life-tokens are 
the following : a glove which will drop blood,? a ring which will press hard 
upon the finger,* a knife which will let fall three drops of blood at table, ‘ 
a flower which will fade,° plants which will fade.* Professor Child 
summarizes the following:’ “A prince, on parting with his sister, gives 
her a ring, saying, ‘So long as the stone is clear, I am well; ifit is dimmed, 
that is a sign that I am dead.’” 

In addition to the general similarity between the two classes of talis- 
mans, it will be noted that the same object which indicates chastity or 
fidelity often under other circumstances serves to indicate welfare or 
danger. It would therefore seem natural that talismans of the two 
classes should in popular tradition tend to confuse or combine. I have 
found two popular ballads where the functions of indicator of fidelity 
and indicator of danger appear so to have combined. In both cases, 
moreover, the talisman is a ring. 

The first is accessible only in a sophisticated version. It is a Gaelic 
legend of the Hebrides, “‘ beautifully versified,” says Clouston, by John 
Leyden as ““The Mermaid.’’* Leyden’s introduction says, “The fol- 
lowing poem is founded upon a Gaelic traditional ballad, called ‘ Mac- 
phail of Colonsay and the Mermaid of Corrivrekin.’” In this ballad 
Macphail, on going to the wars, receives a ring from his lady. 

“* When on this ring of ruby red 
Shall die,’ said she, ‘the crimson hue, 
Know that thy favorite fair is dead, 
Or proves to thee and love untrue.’” * 

1 I, pp. 169 sq. 

? Russian tale of Ivan Popyalof, Ralston’s collection. 

5 Jonathan Scott, Arabian Nights, vi, p. 161. 

* The Icelandic story of the Farmer’s Three Daughters. 

* The story of Chitrasekhara and Somasekhara, H. H. Wilson, Descr. Catal. of the 
Oriental MSS., etc., collected by Colonel C. Mackenzie, Calcutta, 1828, i, p. 51. 

* Rey. James Sibra, Jr., “ Malagasy Folk-Tales,” Folk-Lore Journal for 1884, ii, 52, 
130. 

* From Gonzenbach, Sicilianische Méarchen, i, 39, No. 7. See Child, i, p. 201. 

* Leyden, Poems and Ballads, Kelso, 1858, pp. 245 sq. 

* Macphail is carried off by a mermaid while passing the Gulf of Corrivrekin, and 
lives with her for several years in a grotto under the sea, the olor of his ring remaining 
steadily unchanged. The mermaid sees the ring on his finger and covets it. Macphail 
promises it to her on condition that she bear him up in the neighborhood of Colonsay. 
She does so; he leaves her and rejoins his early love. 
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The other instance of a combination of talismanic functions is in the 
ballad of “‘ Bonny Bee Hom.”* Here the story is a simple one of a lover 
who leaves his mistress. At parting she makes him gifts: 

“7. She has gien him a chain of the beaten gowd, 
And a ring with a ruby stone: 
‘ As lang as this chain your body binds, 
Your blude can never be drawn. 
“8. ‘ But gin this ring should fade or fail, 
Or the stone shoud change its hue, 
Be sure your love is dead and gone, 
Or she has proved untrue.’” 
(Version A, Alexander Fraser Tytler’s Brown MS., No. 6.) 
Within a twelvemonth the stone grows dark and gray, telling the lover 
that his mistress is dead. He himself dies of grief. 

The likeness of the talismans in this ballad to that in the Horn story 
is extraordinarily interesting. For with the ring which combines the 
functions of indicating fidelity and welfare is associated another talisman, 
—a chain of gold that confers invulnerability. Invulnerability is the 
property, and the only property, of Horn’s ring in HR and KH. 

Furthermore, in Version B— Buchan’s—of “Bonny Bee Hom” 
(which, though a pretty poor ballad, is sophisticated only in regard to 
phraseology), there is no chain. It is the ring which, like the ring in 
HR and KH, confers invulnerability. The functions of indicating fidelity 
and welfare are dropped — with the result that, if we had not Version A, 
we should not know the meaning of the ring’s change of color. This is 
precisely analogous to the ring’s irrelevance of function in HC and the 
ballad of “Hind Horn.” There a talisman to indicate fidelity is sub- 
stituted for a life-token; here a talisman which confers invulnerability 
is substituted for a life-token. The analogy suggests an explanation of 
the inconsistency of the talisman in HC and “Hind Horn.” 

Suppose that before the composition of HC there was in existence a 
ballad dealing with the story of Horn. At a stage of this ballad roughly 
contemporary with HR and KH, Horn’s ring, like the ring in those ro- 
mances, had probably only the property of rendering him invulnerable, 
and he was warned of Riminhild’s danger by a messenger or by a dream. 

Suppose also that there was in existence at the same time a ballad, not 
necessarily connected with the story of Horn, in which, as in Leyden’s 
“Mermaid” and “ Bonny Bee Hom,” a lover’s ring would warn him of 
his mistress’s death or danger by changing color. Suppose also that in 
still another contemporary ballad a ring’s change of color indicated in- 
fidelity. 

Would it not be thoroughly in accord with the principles of ballad 
formation for these three talismans to combine and confuse? Professor 
Gummere, in explanation of the stock phrases of the ballads, says: ‘‘ The 

* Child, No. g2, vol. ii, pp. 317-319- 
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main point is that ballad folk do the same things under the same circum- 
stances, and in a fairly limited sphere of events.” ' This remark applies 
to the case in hand as well as to stock phrases. The ballad tendency is to 
reduce all sorts of details to fairly restricted types. If a reciter knew 
three ballads such as we have supposed, each containing a magical ring 
with a different property, he would not bother to keep these rings dis- 
tinct. The ring section of each ballad would be stored in the same 
chamber of his memory, where the three would quickly become one. 
This one he would produce whenever any ballad he happened to be re- 
citing required a magical ring. His stock ring stanza might be a com- 
bination of the three he had heard, as in Version A of “ Bonny Bee Hom;” 
or it might be a single one of them, as in “Hind Horn.” That the sig- 
nificance of the ring was not the significance required by his story, that 
it indicated infidelity when it ought to have indicated danger, would not 
trouble him in the least. The popular mind is inaccurate; it contents 
itself with approximating its meaning, and does not quibble upon nice 
distinctions. 

This seems the most natural way of accounting for the inappropriate 
significance of the ring in “ Hind Horn;” HC must have followed in this 
particular a popular version of the Horn story which tradition has im- 
perfectly preserved as the modern ballad of “Hind Horn.” It is scarcely 
probable that the color-changing ring was a deliberate innovation of the 
fourteenth-century romance-writer, for in that case nothing was to 
prevent him from making its significance appropriate. A fourteenth- 
century romance-writer, as well as a greater poet, might nod; but he 
would scarcely admit such an inconsistency as we find in HC unless he 
were following authority.? And his authority could scarcely have been 
anything but a popular ballad. 

The two other features common to HC and “ Hind Horn” may easily 
be conceived as parts of an hypothetical thirteenth-century Horn ballad. 
The first is that the person with whom Horn changes clothes on his re- 
turn is a beggar, instead of a palmer as in HR and KH. The beggar and 
the palmer were not far removed in the popular mind. In Version A of 
the ballad called “Little John a Begging,” * Little John’s disguise is as 

* Gummere, The Popular Ballad, Boston, 1907, p. 305. 

* HC becomes involved in this inconsistency when the ring is first described (in the lines 
quoted on p. 42). It is possible that the author perceived his inconsistency when it came 
time for Horn to be summoned home by the ring’s change of color. For he does not state 
that the stone ‘waxed wan,” which would have meant that Rimnild’s heart had changed 
towards Horn; or that it “waxed red,” which would have indicated her unchastity. 
He says merely, 

“The hue was chaunged of the stan, 
For gon is seuen jere.” (Il. 839-840.) 
Even if he perceived the inconsistency, however, the likelihood that it was due in the first 
instance to the authority of a popular ballad remains undiminished. 

* Child, No. 142. 
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a beggar; in Version B of the same ballad he disguises himself as a 
palmer.* 

Furthermore, the treatment of the beggar in HC involves an incon- 
sistency, which, like the inconsistency of the ring, can best be explained 
as due to a popular source. Seeing the beggar walking along, 

“Horn fast after him gan ride 
& bad the begger shuld abide, 
For to here his speche. 
The begger answerd in that tide: 
‘Vilaine, canestow noght ride? 
Fairer thou might me grete; 
Haddestow cleped me gude man, 
Y wold haue told the wennes y cam 
& whom y go to seche.’” (Il. 853-861.) 
This certainly calls to mind the sturdy Beggar, or Potter, or Tanner, 
or Pedlar of the Robin Hood ballads.? One expects a challenge to play 
at quarter staff. But there is no such challenge; the beggar’s surliness is 
quite irrelevant. His tone changes immediately ; and without solicitation 
from Horn (whom he has not recognized), he proceeds to announce that 
he is Wiard, one of Horn’s faithful companions in former days, and that 
he has been seeking Horn to warn him of the impending marriage of 
Rimnild. His irrelevant surliness is, I think, a borrowing from a Horn 
ballad. The stock figure of the surly beggar might easily, in a long course 
of oral transmission, have transferred itself to the hypothetical Horn 
ballad from some ballad in which it properly belonged. This would be 
another illustration of the same process by which, probably, the ring 
whose change of color indicates infidelity attached itself to the Horn 
story.* The resulting inconsistencies in both cases are such as the author 
of HC is unlikely to have been originally responsible for. Finding these 
inconsistent features in an authority, however, he may well have con- 
sidered that their strikingness outweighed their inconsequence, and 
therefore have included them in his version. That the surly beggar has 
disappeared from the extant Horn ballad is, of course, no evidence at all 
that he did not figure in its hypothetical ancestor.‘ 
! The Palmer in HR is addressed as contemptuously as if he were a beggar (Il. 3730- 


3732): 

? Child, Nos. rar (stanzas 10-13), 126, 132, 134, 142 (Version B, 10). 

* The extant ballad of Hind Horn furnishes several instances of the tendency of bal- 
lads to borrow from other ballads. Professor Child points out that B 1, F 3, H 4, are from 
the Whummil Bore, No. 27; and conjectures that G 16-22, H 18-20, are from some 
Robin Hood ballad. G 35-36, H 33-34, might have drifted in from such a ballad as The 
Jolly Beggar, No. 279, one of the numerous class of tales in which an apparent poor man 
turns out to be a rich lord. The wand which Horn leaves his lady in Versions A 3, B 3, F 4 
G 3, 1 2, is probably a token of regency; it may have been taken over from a lost ballad 
version of some story of the heimkehrender Gatte type, in a great number of which the hero 
is a potentate who leaves his wife to rule when he goes on a crusade; see Child, i, 193 sq. ; 
Splettstésser, Der Heimkehrende Gatte und sein Weib in der Weltliteratur, Berlin, 1899. 

* In fact, the beggar in the extant ballad, who gives Horn instructions in his art, is 
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For the third feature common to HC and “ Hind Horn,” — the iden- 

tity of idea phrased in the romance 
“*Now is Rimnild tviis wedde, 
Horn brou3t hir to his bedde,” — 

I can cite no specific evidence that it belonged to the hypothetical ballad. 
But if HC took the two other features from such a ballad, pretty cer- 
tainly it took this one too. The narrator’s gusto at the discomfiture 
of the would-be bridegroom seems quite in the ballad vein. 


The purpose of what has preceded has been to establish a probability 
that the extant Horn ballad descends, independently of HC, from an 
hypothetical version earlier than that romance. This probability is 
strengthened by certain agreements of the extant ballad with the two 
older romances (HR and KH), in points where HC takes a different way. 


1. In the ballad, when Horn, disguised at the wedding-feast, has dropped 
his ring in the bride’s cup, she does not at once recognize him, but asks how 
he got the ring: 

“* Got ye’t by sea, or got ye’t by land, 
Or got ye’t aff a drowned man’s hand?’” 
(D 28; cf. A 18, B 18, C 20, D 13, H 28, I 12.) 


In HC she at once suspects his identity (ll. roor sq.). 

In HR she asks if Horn be alive or dead, hinting, however, a suspicion that 
the supposed palmer is he (ll. 4241 sq.). In KH, as in the ballad, she asks him 
where he got the ring, not suspecting him of being other than he seems; he 
replies that Horn, dying on shipboard, had intrusted it to him: 


“Tfond horn child stonde 

To schupeward in londe. 
He sede he wolde agesse 
To ariue in westernesse. 
The schip nam to the flode 
With me & horn the gode; 
Horn was sik & deide, 

& faire he me preide: 
‘Go with the ringe 

To Rymenhild the jonge.’ 
Ofte he it custe; 

God jeue his saule reste.” (ll. 1179 sq.) 


The ballad is here close to KH. The form in which the question is put im- 
plies such a reply as that in KH; it seems clear that in an earlier version of the 
ballad Horn tested the lady further with a fictitious account of his own death 
in some fashion connected with the sea.* 

2. In the ballad, after Horn has revealed himself to the bride, she at first 
believes that he is poor and friendless as he seems; she offers to share his 
poverty: 
probably a case of more recent borrowing; compare G 16, H 18, with Little John a Beg- 
ging, No 142, A 5. 

‘ Compare Kitchie Boy, Version A, stanza 35; Version B, stanzas 48, 49; see infra, 
Appendix, p. 60. 
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“*O© I'll cast off my gowns of brown, 
And beg wi you frae town to town. 


“*O I'll cast off my gowns of red, 
And I’ll beg wi you to win my bread.’” (A 20-21.) 
Horn quickly explains that he is not really poor: 
“* Ye needna cast off your gowns of brown, 
For I’ll make you lady o many a town. 


“* Ye needna cast off your gowns of red, 
It’s only a sham, the begging o my bread.’” 
(A 22-23; cf. B 20-23, G 31-36, H 31-34, I 14-19.) 

In HC Rimnild offers to elope with Horn; but he does not imply, nor does 
she believe, that he is poor and friendless (v. ll. 1030 sq.). 

In KH there is nothing about either poverty or elopement. 

In HR, however, Horn explicitly declares that he is in poverty: 

“Ms joe ai conversé entre mut male gent, 

Ki mut poi m’unt doné: n’ai conquesté neent. 

Or me sui c& venu cum tafur poverement. 

Ne vus sai i mener; joe n’ai or ne argent, 

Ne n’ai en tut le siecle un point de chasement: 

E joe sui soffraitus, n’ai fors coe qu’al col me pent, 

Ne vus ai dont coverir neis un garnement. 

Ki suef est nurri poet soffrir malement 

Issi grant poverté cum joe, chaitif, atent.’”’ (ll. 4288 sq.) 
Rimel then offers to share his poverty: 

“Par Deu! chiers amis duz, poi savez mun talent: 

Itiel cum vus soffrez sofferrai bonement, 

U ja mais ne verrai nul autre ajornement. 

Il n’ad si riche rei de ci k’en Orient, 

Pur quei vus guerpisse od tiel aturnement.”’ (Il. 4301 59.) 
Horn explains that his poverty was only a sham: he has three hundred ships 
and many hardy cavaliers. Obviously HR is here strikingly in accord with 
the ballad. 

These two resemblances between the extant ballad and the older 
romances in points where HC does not follow them stand squarely in the 
way of the theory that HC is the source of the ballad. It has been shown 
that the features common to HC and the ballad are not necessarily de- 
rived from the former. The circumstances in fact point strongly towards 
the existence, earlier than HC, of a Horn ballad containing those features, 
together with features found also in HR and KH. 


II 


Can either HR or KH be regarded as a source for this hypothetical 
ballad? Of the resemblances above pointed out between the ballad and 
the earlier romances, one was particularly to KH, the other particularly 
to HR. It therefore appears that the ballad descends from a lost version 
of the story combining features of HR and KH. 
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That this lost version was a recombination of HR and KH is unlikely. 
The two poems are radically different in character and appeal, —the one 
French and courtly, intended for the delectation of the aristocracy; the 
other English and homely, intended for whatsoever thane, innkeeper, or 
franklin would give the minstrel a meal for the hearing of it. Their paths 
would not be likely to converge. 

The more probable case is that this lost version preceded HR and KH. 
The one point upon which recent students of the story are tolerably 
agreed is that a French version of some sort must stand back of these two 
romances.’ It is possible that this lost French version was the source of 
the ballad.? But another possibility is open. It is pretty generally ad- 
mitted that this lost French version was preceded by a version in Anglo- 
Saxon.* Among an Anglo-Saxon folk it seems much more likely that a 
popular ballad should have grown out of this than that it should have 
grown out of a French romance or lay. 

There is extant one document which affords a fairly clear conception 
of the contents of this Anglo-Saxon version. The “Gesta Herwardi” is 
not, to be sure, a version of the Horn story. It isa monkish Latin account 
of the adventures, historical and apocryphal, of Hereward the Saxon, * who 
headed the last resistance against William the Conqueror at Ely, in 1071. 
The first chapters purport to be based upon an Anglo-Saxon account of 
Hereward’s youth, by Leofric, his Chaplain. In Chapters 3-5 Leofric 
appears to be adapting to the career of Hereward a set of adventures 
from some version of the Horn story. Leofric’s adaptation combines 
features of HR, KH, and the ballad; I have little doubt that the version 
which he used was their common ancestor. 

In Chapters 3 and 4 Hereward’s escape from Cornwall, and exploits in 
Ireland, bear a general resemblance to Horn’s banishment from the court 
of Hunlaf and subsequent exploits in Ireland. But exile stories must 
have been common in England before the Conquest; the resemblance is 
not so close that it could not be satisfactorily accounted for as mere 
coincidence. 


Ch. 3. — Hereward, exiled from England on account of his turbulent 


* Though Heuser, Anglia, xxxi, p. 131, speaks of “der in der luft schwebende verfasser 
des altfranzésischen ‘ Urhorns.’” He wishes to substitute a Breton lay for a French 
romance as the source of the extant romances. In what language does he suppose it to 
have been accessible? As to the French original of KH, see Schofield, pp. 51 sq. 

? The only fact which points definitely towards such a conclusion is the tournament in 
which “Young Hind Horn was abune them a’” in the version of Hind Horn, if it is a 
version of Hind Horn, which Dr. Davidson so imperfectly remembered. But see Appen- 
dix, p. 61. 

* Schofield, p. 50, and note. 

* The text used is that printed by Hardy and Martin as an Appendix to their edition 
of Gaimar, Rolls Series, London, 1888, vol. i, pp. 339 sg. The Gesta Herwardi has also 
been printed by Michel, Chroniques Anglo-N ormannes, Rouen, 1836, pp. 1 5q.; by Thomas 
Wright, in his edition of Gaimar for the Caxton Society, London, 1850, Appendix, 
PP- 46 seg. 
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youth, goes down into Cornwall, where the king, Alef by name, maintains a 
Pictish giant. Hereward picks a quarrel with this giant, slays him, and is 
imprisoned by Alef. The daughter of the king, glad of the death of the giant, 
with whom she was to have been forced into marriage, helps Hereward to 
escape, and gives him letters to her lover, the son of the King of Ireland. 

Ch. 4. — The Irish king, who knows Hereward by reputation, makes him 
leader of his forces in a war against the neighboring King of Munster. Here- 
ward distinguishes himself in the fight, killing the hostile king in his tent. 
Then he destroys other enemies of his host and gets great glory, so that many 
young warriors come to him for instruction in arms. 


In Chapter 5 specific resemblances to versions of the Horn story are 
numerous. Allowance must of course be made for the exigencies of 
adaptation: the scene of action is different ;' Hereward, being reserved 
for another lady, must be made a vicarious lover of the Princess of 
Cornwall. The resemblances will appear in the following comparative 
summary.’ 


1. Hereward in Ireland gets word that the Cornish princess is in danger of 
being forced into marriage with the son of a neighboring kinglet. 

This has a general resemblance to HR and KH, in which the message is 
differently conveyed. 

2. Hereward goes secretly to Cornwall. He disguises himself, “per un- 
guenta seipso transfigurato, mutataque flavente caesarie in nigridinem et barba 
juventutis in rubedinem” (p. 349). 

In KH, Horn “makede him a ful [i. e. foul] chere” (1. 1063). 

In the ballad, Horn “ borrows the beggar’s wig of hair, to cover his because 
it is fair.’ (Version A 13; cf. I 6.) 

3. At the wedding-feast, Hereward seats himself on the lowest bench, 
“ discubuit in extremis.” 

In HR, Horn sits among the poor. 

In KH, “ Horn sat upon the grunde ” (1. 1115). 

4. The princess looks closely at Hereward and suspects his identity; her 
“nutrix” confirms her suspicion. 

In HR, Rimel has a nurse who, on a different occasion (Il. 853 5q.), reveals to 
her that a man who is attempting to pass as Horn is not he. Both nurses are 
familiar with the features of the hero. 

5. The princess makes the rounds of the guests with drink ; “ sponsa namque 
post prandium regalibus ornata induviis, sicut mos provinciae est, cum puellis 
potum convivis et conservis patris et matris in extrema die a paterna domo 
discedens ministratura processit” (p. 350). 

In KH, Rimenhild rose up after meat to pour wine and ale, “So laze was in 
londe”’ (1. 1110). 

In HR, Rimel’s father commands her to pour wine to the guests, as her 
ancestors had done; for 


* Unless it be held that Cornwall was the original situs of the Horn saga; the evidence 
of the Gesta can scarcely be regarded as proving that this was the case. 

? I have omitted from the summary several details, such as the forty messengers and 
Hereward’s three companions, which occur only in the Gesta. 
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“ Custume ert 2 idunc en icele contrée 
Ke kant avaneit issi, ke dame ert espussé, 
S’ele pucele fust, k’ele ne fust a saée, 
K’ele del beivre servist tut intant de finée 
Cum le seneschal mangast od sa mesnée.” (ll. 4137 sg.) 


Therefore Rimel puts on splendid clothes (cf. “regalibus induviis’’”) and 
makes the rounds of the guests with her thirty maidens (cf. “cum puellis’’). 

6. Hereward refuses to accept wine from the hand of the princess’s attend- 
ant, having made a vow not to take anything except from the hand of the 
princess herself. 

In the two romances, Horn is fastidious only about the vessel he drinks 
from: in HR he insists on the vessel in which Rimel has just served the bride- 
groom; in KH he refuses the brown bowl and demands the white. 

The ballad seems to have preserved a feature of the original which in the 
romances is obscured: 


“But he took na frae ane o them aw 
Till he got frae the bonnie bride hersel O.” (G 24, H 24.) 


7. The princess gives Hereward the cup, recognizes him by the sharpness of 
his eyes, and passes a ring to him in token of recognition. 

The difference here is more notable than the resemblance." 

8. Hereward takes the harp, and sings so wonderfully that the bride pre- 
sents him with a cloak, and the bridegroom offers him whatever he may 
choose, except his wife and his land. 

In the romances, Horn also is an excellent musician: in HR, before the 
king’s daughter of Ireland, he sang so beautifully the lay of Batulf concerning 
his own love for Rimel, that his hearers wished to overload him with gifts 
(ll. 2826 sq.); in KH, when disguised as a harper for his second rescue of 
Rimenhild, he made a lay for her, and she “made walaway” and swooned 
(ll. 1476 sq.). 

9. The bridegroom’s professional harper recognizes Hereward and tells 
the bridegroom; che princess warns Hereward, who slips away from the feast. 

In HR, Horn, suspecting that the traitor Wikel has recognized him, and fear- 
ing that he will be betrayed to the bridegroom, slips away from the feast 
(Il. 4309 sq.). 

to. On the next day, when the bridegroom is conveying the bride to his 
own country, Hereward and his men fall upon them from ambush, kill the 
tyrant, and convey the princess to the son of the King of Ireland, who marries 
her. 

In HR the rescue is effected at a courtly tournament, obviously French 
alteration. 

In KH, Horn rescues the lady by breaking forcibly into the hall. In both 
romances, however, Horn keeps his men hidden until he has need of them; 
this is conceivably a survival of the original ambush. 


The above comparison shows Chapter 5 of the “ Gesta Herwardi” in 
striking agreement with HR as to points 4, 5, and 9; with both HR and 
KH as to points 3 and 5; with KH and the ballad as to point 2; and 

* In Layamon the sister of the disguised Brian indicates in this way her recognition of 


him; ed. Madden, iii, pp. 234 sg. There is no ring in the corresponding passages of 
Geofiwey (xii, 7) and Wace (Il. 14,693 sq.). 
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with the ballad alone as to point 6. Whether this fifth chapter is to be 
accepted as representing the common ancestor of HR, KH, and the 
ballad, depends upon the date of the “Gesta” and the credence to be 
attached to its author’s ascription of source. 

The preface, in which the material of the first part of the Gesta (which 
includes the adventures connected with the Princess of Cornwall) is 
referred to an Anglo-Saxon manuscript by Hereward’s chaplain, gives 
the impression of being a veracious document.' The monkish Latinist, 
being solicited to provide his brothers in the monastery with an account 
of the exploits of the illustrious exile, Hereward, sought high and low for 
documentary material. He found nothing, however, “ praeter pauca et 
dispersa folia, partim stillicidio putrefactis et abolitis et partim abscis- 
sione divisis.” The title of the work which these loose leaves repre- 
sented was “ primitiva insignia praeclarissimi exulis Herwardi, editum 
Anglico stilo a Lefrico Diacono, ejusdem ad Brun presbyterum.” He 
knew by report the character of this Leofric: “‘Hujus enim memorati 
presbyteri erat studium, omnes actus gigantum et bellatorum ex fabulis 
antiquorum, aut ex fideli relatione, ad edificationem audientum con- 
gregare, et ob memoriam Angliae literis commendare.” His English 
was insufficient to enable him to deal with the decayed manuscript in a 
manner satisfying to himself; ‘ad illum locum tamen de illo usque 
collegimus ubi in patriam et ad pristinam domum reversus fratrem 
occisum invenit.’’ He did not, however, publish a translation; it is im- 
plied, I think, that he suspected the authenticity of the adventures told 
by Leofric.*? Finding no other written material, he abandoned his in- 
tention of writing a life of Hereward. But the friend to whom the pre- 
face is addressed urged him to publish at least what he had accomplished. 
Therefore he set to work again to translate Leofric’s English into Latin 
as well as he was able. He also incorporated in his work traditions 
gathered from his fellow-monks and from some of Hereward’s own 
former followers, “ex quibus saepe nonnullos vidimus, viros videlicet 
statura proceri et magni et nimiae fortitudinis, et ipsi [i. e. the person 
to whom the preface is addressed] etiam duos spectabiles formae viros 
ex illis, ut a vobis audivimus, vidistis, videlicet Siwate frater, Broter, de 
Sancto Edmundo, et Lefrico Niger, milites ejusdem, licet a suis mem- 
bris propter invidiam dolo orbitati speciem artuum per inimicos amiser- 
int. Siquidem de hiis et de aliis, quos ipsi [i. e. the writer himself] 
in multis probavimus et vidimus, si non aliter, satis nobis daretur intel- 
legi quantae virtutis dominus illorum fuerit, et majora esse quae fecit 
quam ea quae de illo professi sunt.” 

I see no reason to doubt the truthfulness of this preface. It is hard to 


' The full text of the preface here summarized is accessible in any of the editions cited 
above, p. 53, footnote 4. 
2 See the last sentence quoted in this paragraph. 
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imagine a motive for deception; the Latinist’s circumstantial, straight- 
forward, personal account of the composition of his work can scarcely 
fail to carry conviction. Moreover, the evidence as to the date and au- 
thorship of the ““Gesta” makes it seem quite possible that the author and 
his friend may, as he says, have had personal relations with surviving 
members of Hereward’s band. The statement sometimes made, that the 
‘‘Gesta” is a product of the vogue of outlaw stories in the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries, is supported by no specific facts. The ex- 
tant manuscript, to be sure, dates from that period ;* the work, however, 
is certainly considerably earlier.? The author of the Latin is believed 
to have been one Richard, a monk of Ely,* who died in the first half of 
the twelfth century.‘ He thus lived at a time when there must certainly 
have been survivors of Hereward’s band in the neighborhood of Ely, 
from which neighborhood the band was originally recruited; and in a 
monastery whither Leofric’s manuscript might naturally have drifted 
from his parish of Bourne near by. That the manuscript should have 
got tattered and partially effaced in the short time between Leofric’s 
death ° and Richard’s writing, might well be due to the contempt of the 
new Norman monks for all things Saxon. 

From the wording of the preface it is not quite clear whether, when the 
monk revised for publication his translation of Leofric’s manuscript, 
he worked in with it material from oral sources, or whether he simply 
appended such material to his translation. But an examination of the 
“Gesta” as a whole shows plainly that the latter was the case. Up to 
“the place where Hereward returns to the home of his youth and finds 
his brother slain” (the point to which the monk says that he gathered 
the sense in his first study of Leofric’s manuscript), the episodes are of 
the character to be expected from a man with Leofric’s “studium” for 
collecting ‘‘omnes actus gigantum et bellatorum:” Hereward slays a 
fairy bear, rescues the Cornish princess, wins a witch mare in the Low 
Countries and an enchantress-wife in Flanders. The fictions in the suc- 
ceeding part of the “Gesta” are of the sort likely to attach themselves 
to an historical soldier and outlaw; the actual occurrences underlying 
them are embroidered and embellished by the tongues of enthusiastic 
admirers. 

* See Int. to Hardy and Martin’s ed. of Gaimar, etc., vol. i, p. xlvii. 

> Op. cit. A marginal note in the MS. indicates that the work had belonged to Robert 
of Swapham, who was dead when the MS. was transcribed. 

* The conclusion of the section of the Liber Eliensis dealing with the defence of Ely says 
that other episodes “in libro autem de ipsius gestis Herewardi dudum a venerabile viro 
et doctissimo fratre nostro beatae memoriae Ricardo edito plenius descripta inveniuntur,” 
ed. D. J. Stuart, London, 1848, Bk. ii, ch. 107, p. 239. See, also, Hardy and Martin, vol. 
i, p. XXXIV. 

See Stuart, Int. to Liber Eliensis. Thomas, the author of the L. E., was alive in 1153 ; 
the L. E. alludes to Richard as dead. 


* Hereward’s career was at its height in 1071; Leofric was his contemporary ; both were 
probably dead by the end of the century. 
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The fifth chapter of the “‘Gesta Herwardi,” then, is adapted from a 
story current in the eleventh century. I see no reason to doubt that this 
story was already connected with the name of Horn, or that it was of Eng- 
lish origin. Foreign sources, except possibly Scandinavian, would hardly 
have been accessible to Leofric. That he knew Latin is questionable; 
for he was not a monk, bred in an atmosphere of parchment, but a priest, 
a man of the people. That he knew French is possible, but not at all 
likely. As Hereward’s chaplain he was associated with the most patriotic 
and stubborn of the Saxons, and probably took part in the last consider- 
able opposition to the Norman Conquest. It was not to Frenchmen he 
would go for stories “‘ob memoriam Angliae literis commendare.” And 
he belonged to Bourne, in Lincolnshire, a district remote from Celtic 
influence. ‘“‘Fabulae antiquorum” for him were probably recorded in 
Anglo-Saxon alliterative verse; “fideles relationes” probably took place 
over the ale-horn. 

The story told in the fifth chapter of the “ Gesta” — the story of the 
man who, after an absence, returns in disguise to save his mistress from 
forced marriage with another man — is, as even Deutschbein admits,' 
of a type so universal that it might spring up at any time among any 
people. This heimkehrender gatte element is the essential thing in the 
Horn story. HR differs from KH in numerous minor details of action, 
character, and setting; HC differs radically from HR and KH in action 
and characters, and totally in setting; the ballad has in common with 
the other versions only the name “ Horn” and the heimkehrender gatte 
features. These heimkehrender gatte features and the name ‘“‘ Horn” form 
the vital bond which makes all recognizable as versions of the same story. 
Why may not a heimkehrender gatte story have sprung up on the basis of 
actual occurrences in Saxon England, independently of any similar story 
springing from similar actual occurrences anywhere else in the world? 
If such a story had so sprung up, it would perhaps have been told in 
various places of various heroes. Eventually, however, in accordance 
with the well-known principle, it would have become indissolubly as- 
sociated with the name of some popular hero, in this case, Horn. Each 
new teller would adapt the tale to local conditions, putting it in a scene 
familiar to his auditors, and introducing names of local celebrities. As 
time went on, other stories would have been taken into it, just as it, in its 
turn, was taken into the Hereward story; so it might have acquired the 
foundling story, the exile story, and the battles with Scandinavian 
heathen, preserved in HR and KH. I believe that the story developed 
in this way; I have met with no convincing evidence of the importation 
of either the heimkehrender gatte element or the name “ Horn.” 


' Deutschbein holds that the “historische” element — Horn’s exile in Ireland — was 
original, and that the “‘literarische” heimkehrender gatte element was added by the Nor- 
mans, who got it from Germany. 
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But whatever may be held as to its ultimate origin, the fifth chapter of 
the “Gesta Herwardi” leaves little doubt that a version of the story was 
current in England in the eleventh century, and that from this version the 
hypothetical ballad ancestor of “‘ Hind Horn” was derived. This version 
may or may not have been written down in Anglo-Saxon. It is possible 
and reasonable to conceive of the ballad as coming straight down through 
popular tradition from popular tradition of the time before the Conquest. 


TABLE OF FILIATION 


Anglo-Saxon Popular Tradition. 
(Represented by Ch. v..« the Gesta Herwardi.) 


Hypothetical Ballad. 
Lost French Version. 
[ AR. 
HC. 
Ponthus. 
Boy 
Hind Horn, 


APPENDIX: THE KITCHIE BOY 


In the part of his collection given over to fabrications and degenerates, 
Professor Child prints five versions of a ballad known as the “ Kitchie 
Boy.” ' With other names and places, the “Kitchie Boy” gives what 
appears to be a debased version of the Horn story. Its resemblances tc 
the other versions are noted in the following comparative summary. 


1. A fair lady of birth and fame falls in love with her father’s kitchen boy. 
In all the romances, the lady is the first to fall in love. The descent of Horn 
into a menial may be accounted for as an illiterate ballad-teller’s interpretation 
- of two features in HR and KH: first, Horn, though a king’s son, is a found- 
ling; and, second, Horn is officially the king’s cup-bearer—in HR, especially, 
great stress is laid upon his serving wine at the high feast (ll. 755 sq.), and 
upon his duty of relieving the king of his sword and gloves when he comes in 
from hunting (Il. 1911 sq.). 

2. The lady, as in all the romances, sends for Horn to her chamber, and 
herself makes the proposal. 

3. The Kitchie Boy demurs, like Horn in HR, KH; the Kitchie Boy alleges 
fear of her father, Horn alleges the duty he owes him. 

4. The lady equips for the Kitchie Boy a bonny ship, in which he may sail 
away beyond the wrath of her father and the master cook. 

5. At parting she gives him a ring; it has no magic properties. 

6. He sails away to Spain (London); cf. Horn’s trip to Ireland in the ro- 
mances. 

7. A Spanish lady offers to feast him sumptuously; the king’s daughter of 
Ireland feasts Horn sumptuously (HR, Il. 2688 sq.). 


2 No. 252, vol. iv, pp. 400 sg. 
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8. The Spanish lady offers him her love; so the king’s daughter of Ireland 
to Horn in HR (ll. 2400 sq.). (In KH it is the lady’s father who makes the 
offer.) 

g. She offers him gifts; so the Irish princess in HR (Il. 2485 sq.). 

10. The Kitchie Boy refuses both love and gifts on the ground that he is 
already engaged; so Horn in HR, KH. 

11. Having sailed back home, the Kitchie Boy blacks his bonny face and 
close tucks up his yellow hair (C 31); his disguise is carried no further. In 
HR, Horn’s only disguise is a change of clothes. But in KH, he made him a 
foul cheer, and smeared his neck with coal dust, and made himself uncomely, 
so that he did not look like himself (ll. 1063 sq.). 

12. When the disguised Kitchie Boy has shown his love her ring (there is 
no dropping it into a wine cup), she asks, 

“*© gat ye that ring on the sea sailing? 
Or gat ye it on the sand? 


Or gat ye it on the shore laying, 
On a drouned man’s hand?’” (A 34.) 


This is obviously almost identical with the corresponding stanza in the ballad 
of “Hind Horn.” I have already pointed out the particular resemblance of 
this part of the ballad to KH.' 

13. The Kitchie Boy replies, 


“**T gat na it on the sea sailing, 
I gat na it on the sand, 
But I gat it on the shore laying, 
On a drouned man’s hand.’” (A 35.) 


Buchan’s version adds, 


“* He was not dead as I passed by, 
But no remeid could be; 
He gave me this token to bear 
Unto a fair ladie.’” (B 49.) 
This is the reply which seems to have dropped out of “Hind Horn.’’! By it 
the resemblance to KH is made closer. 

14. The Kitchie Boy washed his face and combed his hair, and took his 
true love in his arms and kissed her. She, fatuously enough, asked him how 
he could her so beguile. Her father blessed the match and called for a priest, 
little knowing that the happy lover was his own Kitchie Boy. 


The “Kitchie Boy” shows no particular resemblance to HC. Points 
I, 2, 3, 5, 6, and ro are resemblances to both HR and KH. Points 7, 8, 
and 9 are particular resemblances to HR; point 11 is a particular resem- 
blance to KH; points 12 and 13 resemble both KH and “ Hind Horn,” 
as to phraseology the latter in particular. 

The likeness in phraseology of points 12 and 13 of the “ Kitchie Boy”’ 
to “Hind Horn” would at first glance seem to indicate that the two 
ballads had once been connected. A note in Professor Child’s Additions 
and Corrections would tend to support this hypothesis: 


See p. 51. 
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“Dr. Davidson informs me that many years ago he heard a version of ‘Hind 
Horn’ in four-line stanzas, in which, as in HR and HC, Horn took part in a 
joust at the king’s court, 

“An young Hind Horn was abune them a’.”’ 
He remembers further only these stanzas: 
“*Q got ye this o the sea sailin, 
Or got ye ’t o the lan? 


Or got ye ’t o the bloody shores o Spain, 
On a droont man’s han?’ 


“*T got na ’t o the sea sailin, 
I got na ’t o the lan, 
Nor yet upo the bloody shores o Spain, 
On a droont man’s han.’” ! 


Clearly these are the “ Kitchie Boy” stanzas, associated with the name 
“Horn.” The obvious inference is that the two ballads were formerly one. 
But I do not believe that this was the case. For except as to the stanzas 
above quoted, the “Kitchie Boy” differs radically from “Hind Horn:” 
one gives an expanded form of the story, slurring the dénouement; the 
other devotes itself altogether to the dénouement. Moreover, the distinc- 
tive features of “Hind Horn,” discoloration of the ring, beggar disguise, 
discomfiture of the bridegroom, are so striking that I cannot conceive 
of their disappearance from any ballad with which they had become 
connected. And it is possible to account for the presence in both of sub- 
stantially the same stanzas without resorting to the theory that they were 
once connected. May not this be simply another case of the employment 
of a stock stanza, such as the ring stanza of “Hind Horn” seems origi- 
nally to have been?? As to Dr. Davidson’s version of “Hind Horn” in 
four-line stanzas with a tournament, I feel no certainty that it ever 
existed. If Dr. Davidson had ever read HR, it is quite possible that the 
tournament in which “ Young Hind Horn was abune them a’” may have 
invented itself in his mind without his being aware of it, and attached 
itself to two stanzas which he remembered from the “ Kitchie Boy” and 
confused with the similar stanzas in “ Hind Horn.” * 

If the “Kitchie Boy” is independent of “Hind Horn,” what is its 
origin? It may, of course, be derived from a very early form of the hy- 
pothetical ballad ancestor of “ Hind Horn,” which had not yet acquired 
the discoloration of the ring. But nothing stands in the way of a theory 
that this ballad descends from a romance. Its particular resemblance to 
“Hind Horn” being disposed of as a borrowing of stock stanzas, its 
particular resemblance to KH (point 11) is the only obstacle to a theory 

* English and Scottish Popular Ballads, vol. i, p. 502. 

? See pp. 48, 49. 

* Even if Dr. Davidson’s version existed, its mention of a tournament would not neces 


sarily indicate a connection with HR or HC; the tournament might have drifted in from 
some other ballad, in the same way as the features enumerated above on p. 50, note 3. 
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that it is derived from HR. Point 11, as well as all the points of resem- 
blance to HR, is paralleled in the fifteenth century prose romance of 
“Ponthus and Sidoine,’”’* which is generally regarded as based upon 
HR. The “Kitchie Boy” is more likely to come from this romance 
than from the hypothetical ballad. 

* See ed. by F. J. Mather, Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass. xii, p. 99.- 


| 
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f SOME BALLAD VARIANTS AND SONGS 
n 
e BY ARTHUR BEATTY 


Or the following ballads and songs, No. I is a variant of No. 84 in 
Child’s “English and Scottish Popular Ballads,” No. II is a variant of 
Child’s No. 53, and No. III is a variant of Child’s No. 4. Nos. IV and 
V are Kentucky popular songs. No. VIII is a fragment, while Nos. VI 
and VII are the work of a travelling minstrel. 

Nos. I, II, 1V-VIII were secured by Mr. Legare L. Oeland. I, II, IV, 
V, and VIII were taken down in Kentucky from oral recitation by Miss 
Cora Hylton of Cody, Knott County, Kentucky. Nos. VI and VII are 
from printed leaflets. 

No. III was taken down from oral recitation, by Miss Ellen Ham- 
mond, at Westfield, Wisconsin. 


I 
BARBRA ALLEN 


’T was all in the merry month of May, 
And the green buds they were swellin’, 

Young Jimmy Grew on his death bed lay 
For the love of Barbra Allen. 


He sent his servants to the town 

To the place where she was dwellin’; 
Say master’s sick and sends for you 

If your name be Barbra Allen. 


So slowly she got up 
And slowly she drew nigh him, 
And all she said when she got there, 


“Young man, I think you’re dyin’. 


“O yes, O yes, I’m very sick, 
Death is upon me dwellin’, 
No better, better shall I be 
If I don’t get Barbra Allen.” 


“Don’t you remember the other day 
When you were in town a drinkin’, 
You drank a health to the ladies all around, 
And slighted Barbra Allen.” 


“O yes, I remember the other day 
When I were in town a drinkin’; 

I drank a health to the ladies all, 

But my love to Barbra Allen.” 


} 
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He turned his pale face to the wall, 
She turned her back upon him, 
“ Adieu, adieu to my friends all around, 
Adieu to Barbra Allen.” 


When she got about a mile o’ home 
She heard the death bells knelling, 

And every time they seemed to say, 
“Hard-hearted Barbra Allen.” 


She looked to the east, she looked to the west, 
She saw the corpse a comin’, 

Says, “Lay (lay) down, lay down this young man 
That I may look upon him!” 


The longer she looked the worse she felt; 
She fell to the ground a cryin’, 

Saying, “If I’d done my duty to-day 
I’d a saved this man from dyin’.” 


“O mother, mother make my bed, 
And make it long and narrow; 
Young Jimmy died for me to-day, 
I’ll die for him to-morrow.” 


They buried her in the old church yard, 
And buried him a-nigh her; 

And out of her grave grew a red, red rose, 
And out of his a brier. 


They grew till they reached the high church tower, 
They could not grow any higher, 

And there they tied in a true love’s knot, 
The red rose and the brier. 


II 
THE TURKISH LADY, OR LORD BAITMAN 


There was a man who lived in England 
Who was of some high degree, 

He became uneasy and discontented, 
Some foreign land, some land to see. 


He sailed east, and he sailed westward, 
He sailed all o’er the Turkish shore, 
Till he was captured and put in prison, 

Never to be released any more. 


The Turkey had but one lone daughter 
Who was of some high degree; 


| 
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She stole the keys from the father’s dwelling 
And declared Lord Baitman she would free. 


She led him down to the lower cellar, 
And drew him a drink of the strangest wine, 
Saying “every moment seems like an hour, 
Oh Lord Baitman, if you were mine.” 


“Let’s make a vow, let’s make a promise, 
Let’s make a vow, let’s make it stand, 
I vow I’ll marry no other woman, 
If you’ll vow you’ll marry no other man.” 


They made a vow, they made a promise, 
They made a vow, they made it stand. 

He vowed he’d marry no other woman, 
She vowed she’d marry no other man. 


Seven long years have rolled around, 
It seemed as if it were twenty-nine. 
She bundled up her finest clothing, 
And declared Lord Baitman she’d go find. 


She went till she came to the gate she tingled, 
Was so loud but she would n’t go in. 
Saying “is this Lord Baitman’s palace, 
Is it he who has taken a new bride in? 


“Go remember him by the piexceal bread, 
Go remember him by the glass of wine, 
Go remember him by the Turkish lady, 
Who freed him from those cold iron bands.” 


He stamped his foot upon the floor, 
The table he burst into pieces three, 
Saying “I'll forsake both land and dwelling 
For the Turkish lady who set me free.” 


III 
LADY ISABEL AND THE ELF-KNIGHT 
The lord one night was standing by, 
And unto his rich castle came 


A-courting his daughter so pretty and fair, 
But no one knew his name, name, name. 


He followed her high and he followed her low, 
And he followed her into her room, 
She had no power to bid him go, 
No power to bid him come, come, come. 
VOL, XXII. — NO. 83. 5 
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“Go steal for me your father’s gold, 
Likewise your mother’s fee, 
And the best span of horses that is in your father’s barn, 
All there stand thirty and three, three, three.” 


She stole for him her father’s gold, 
Likewise her mother’s fee, 

And the best span of horses that was in her father’s barn, 
All there stand thirty and three, three, three. 


She mounted upon her milk-white steed, 
And he on the iron-gray; 

They rode till they came to the brink of the sea. 
O long, long before day, day, day. 


“Light off, ‘light off, my pretty, fair maid, 
’Light off, I say unto thee; 
For six kings’ daughters I have drowned here, 
And you the seventh shall be, be, be.” 


She turned herself all round and round, 
And viewed the leaves on tree. 
“O think what a sin and a very great shame 
For to drown a maid like me, me, me.” 


He turned himself all round and round, 
And viewed the leaves on the tree, 

She took him by his waist so small, 
And plunged him into the sea, sea, sea. 


“Lie there, lie there, you false-hearted knight, 
Lie there, I say unto thee, 
For if six kings’ daughters you have drowned here, 
Why you the seventh shall be, be, be.” 


She mounted upon her milk-white steed, 
And led the iron-gray, 

She rode till she came to her own father’s door, 
O long, long before day, day, day. 


The first that she saw was her own father dear, 
From his chamber-window so high, 

Saying, “What is the matter with my pretty Polly, 
That she’s out so long before day, day, day?’’ 


“The old cat came to my cage door, 
And she frightened me so, as you see, 
I was only a-calling on my pretty Polly, 
For to call the old cat away, way, way.” 
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IV 
THE EAST KENTUCKY HILLs ' 


Oh the East Kentucky Hills, 
How majestic and how grand, 

With their summits bathed in glory 
Like a Prince of (Manuel’s?) land. 

Is it any wonder then, that my heart with rapture thrills 
As I stand once more with loved ones 

On those East Kentucky Hills? 


REFRAIN 
Oh those hills, beautiful hills! 
How I love those East Kentucky Hills! 
If o’er sea or land I roam 
Still I think of happy home 
And my friends among those East Kentucky Hills. 


Oh the East Kentucky Hills 
Where my childhood days were passed, 

Where I often wandered, lonely, and the future tried to cast. 
Many were my visions bright, 

Which the future ne’er fulfilled; 
But how sunny were my day-dreams 

On those East Kentucky Hills! 


Oh those East Kentucky Hills, 
How majestic and how grand, 
With their summits pointing skyward 
To that Great Almighty Land. 
[Rest of stanza missing.] 


Oh the East Kentucky Hills, 
I must bid you now adieu 
| In my home beyond the mountains 
I shall ever think of you 
In the evening time of life 
If my Heavenly Father wills 
I shall still behold a vision 
Of those East Kentucky Hills. 


THE RETURNING SOLDIER 
A neat young lady at work in the garden, 
A gay young soldier came riding by. 
He stepped up to this neat young lady 
And says, “Kind Miss, won’t you marry me?” 
? This I did not learn from mother or father, and I don’t doubt that it has been pub- 
lished. — C. H. 
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“You’re not a man of fancy honor, 
You’re not the man I was taking you to be, 
Imposing on a neat young lady, 
Saying, ‘Kind Miss, won’t you marry me?’ 


“T have a true love in the army, 
He’s been gone for seven long years; 
And if he’s gone for seven years longer, 
No man on earth can marry me.” 


“Perhaps he’s dead, perhaps he’s drowned, 
Perhaps he’s on some battlefield slain, 
Perhaps he’s stolen some fair girl and married her, 
Perhaps you’ll never see him again.” 


“Tf he’s dead I hope he’s happy, 
Or if he’s on some battlefield slain, 
Or if he has stolen some fair girl and married her, 
I love that girl for loving him.” 


He drew his hands all out of his pockets, 
And his fingers both neat and small; 

And the rings that shone upon them, 
Beneath her feet he let them fall. 


She picked them up on her little fingers; 
The kisses she gave them was one, two, three, 
Saying, “Is this my little single soldier, 
Returning home to marry me?” 


VI 
THE MURDER OF MRS. BROUGHTON 
Written and composed by C. O. Oaks, Blind Musician, Richmond, Ky. 


In Knox county, an awful crime 
Occurred near Barboursville 
By two negroes on Fighting Creek, 
When all was dark and still. 
On Saturday Broughton came home, 
Gave money to his wife, 
Forty dollars he had worked out in the mines; 
That cash cost her her life. 


A negress named Annie Henson 
With Mrs. Broughton stayed, 
Gave the alarm soon in the night, 
A false statement she made. 
She said that men unknown to her 
The house had broken in 
Had killed and robbed Mrs. Broughton, 
She lied to hide her sin. 
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Neighbors found nothing but the blood, 
The body they did seek, 

They searched in vain till morning dawn, 
And found her near the creek. 

Some cruel hands had murdered her, 
And in the darkness fled, 

Her throat was cut from ear to ear, 

‘ Almost severing her head. 


Bloodhounds were quickly dispatched for, 
And soon were on the trail, 

Jess Fitzgerald was caught in the mines, 
And placed in Barboursville jail. 

The negress was arrested, too, 
A confession she made, 

How she and Fitzgerald had planned the plot, 
And parts that each had played. 


She said that Fitzgerald was there and left, 
Came back in a short time, 
She held the victim on the bed, 
While he committed the crime. 
He took the cash and ran away, 
To Artemus fled, 
Next day the men came into town; 
“ We’ll lynch them both,” they said. 


They were taken to Stanford jail, 
And kept there for a while, 

But were brought back to Barboursville, 
And both were placed on trial. 

The troops were there with gattling gun, 
Guarding court house and jail, 

The jury sentenced Fitzgerald to hang; 
Now let justice prevail. 


He said he forced Annie to help, 
He soon his God must meet; 

She got fifteen years in the pen, 
They could not justice cheat. 

Poor woman will sleep on in the tomb, 
Until life’s toils are done, 

Then her murderers will be avenged 
By the Immortal One. 


| 
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VII. 


THE SOUTHERN RAILROAD WRECK, WHICH OCCURRED NEAR NEW MARKET, 
TENN., SEPT., 1904 


Written and composed by Charles O. Oaks. 


One Autumn morn in Tennessee 
An awful wreck was heard, 

East of Knoxville, and near New Market, 
Was where the crash occurred; 

The East and West bound passenger trains 
Were running at high speed, 

They struck each other on a curve, 
*T was a horrible sight indeed. 

The engine crew on the West bound train 
Their orders had misread; 

About one hundred and fifty were hurt, 
And near seventy are dead. 

The passengers were riding along, 
And chatting the time away, 

Reading and smoking, and laughing and talking, 
And all seemed bright and gay. 


CHorRUS 


The people were excited, 
They wept aloud and said: 
My God, there’s a wreck on the railroad 
And many we fear are dead. 
Oh how much of sadness, 
Oh how many pains. 
Many sad hearts are aching 
For friends on the ill fated trains. 


But in a moment the scene was changed 
To one of sad despair; 
For shrieks of dying men and women 
And children filled the air. 
The track was strewn with dead and dying. 
*T was an awful sight that day. 
The engine crews were buried alive, 
Without even time to pray. 
A little girl with her head mashed, 
Called “Mamma” each dying breath, 
Her parents lay not far away, 
But they are still in death. 
One lady, a sharp piece of wood 
Her body had pierced through, 
Her little babe lay in her arms, 
But death soon claimed it too. — CHorvs. 


One dying woman prayed to live, 
Just for her children dear; 
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A headless woman’s body lay there, 
Her head was lying near. 
Nurses and doctors soon arrived 
From Knoxville on a train; = 
And they all labored very hard , 
To save life and ease pain. 
People in Knoxville rushed to the depot, 
More news to ascertain; 
For many had relatives and friends 
Aboard each fatal train. 
Little could they learn till four o’clock, 
A train pulled in that day 
With seventy who were badly hurt, 
Six dying on the way. — CHoRUs. 


Excitement was not over then, 
For people were filled with dread; 

Till eight o’clock, a train pulled in, 
Bearing forty-two dead. 

And many who kissed their friends farewell 
Before they went away, 

Soon were brought back to them in death 
With lips as cold as clay. 

The next day was the Sabbath day, 
And many were laid to rest, 

We trust they were on the Lord’s side, 
And now are with the blest. 

And when we board a railroad train, 
It’s little do we know; 

That we may meet the same sad fate, 
And into eternity go. — CHorus. 


Vill 


I went up on the mountain 
And I gave my horn a blow; 

And I thought I heard my true love say, 
Yonder comes my beau. 


A verse of a song which a young Berea student used to hear often at 
his home in Owsley County. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WIs. 
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FOLK-MUSIC IN AMERICA 


BY PHILLIPS BARRY 


THE existence of American folk-song is no longer a matter of specula- 
tion and doubt. The great numbers of singing people, living or dead, 
who have made homes in our land, have brought with them to our shores 
the songs their fathers sang, giving the impetus at the same time to the 
growth of a native species of folk-song, whereby folk-poetry and folk- 
music has come to be an American institution. And the voice of the 
folk-singer may yet be heard, as well in the heart of the great city as on 
the lonely hillside." That much of this treasure of traditional song may 
not pass away, some effort has already been made, — for it is, alas! too 
true that its days are numbered. It is to be hoped that this effort may 
lead to the founding of an American Folk-Song Society. The collections 
made by Professor Belden and others in the West, as well as the results 
of my own researches in the North Atlantic States, testify eloquently to 
the wealth of material nigh at hand. If for no other reason, the great 
mass of American folk-song is worthy of preservation, as a means of 
making a record of a phase of American home-life which constitutes 
an unwritten and neglected chapter in the history of the manners and 
customs of our people. 

Yet there is another reason. The melodies to which folk-songs are 
sung in America are of infinite variety, and in many instances rarely 
beautiful. To this source the composer of the future, who shall found 
a school of American music, will turn for his inspiration. 

In the present article, which will serve as an introduction to a more 
detailed treatment of the subject, to be made by me in the near future, 
I shall discuss briefly the forms and species of melody, — modes, 
structure, etc., — and make some mention of the persistence of cer- 
tain definite national types. 


I. THE MODES 


Folk-music has a wider range in modal structure than the composer 
of to-day, self-restricted, avails himself of. The greater number of airs, 
it is true, are cast in the familiar “ major scale,” —the Ionian mode of 
the medizval writers, called also by them “tonus lascivus,” in recognition 
of the fact that already at that time it was the usual mode of secular 
melodies, in contradistinction to certain other modes regarded as more 
fitting for sacred music. In my collection, more than seventy-five per 


1 The Irish people in our large cities are keeping alive a great quantity of folk-song. 
W. C., Boston, Mass., tells of hearing a city laborer of Irish extraction sing from 8 P. M. 
to 5 A. M., without singing a song twice, a worthy rival to the “old singing-men” of Baring- 
Gould and others. 
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cent are in this mode, an indication of a fact, which, on examination, 
will be found to hold true of other large collections of folk-melodies. 
Many traditional tunes, however, being those especially which are said 
to sound uncouth to unaccustomed ears, are cast in the so-called eccle- 


siastical modes, the characteristic feature of which is the minor seventh. 
Four such modes’ are still in use: to wit, — 


vay 


1. Mode of A, or olian. eer en 


= 


2. Mode of D, or Dorian. 


3. Mode of E, or Phrygian. (== | 
4. Mode of G, or Mixolydian. 


Specimen melodies, chosen from among those in my collection, will 
serve to illustrate the peculiar features of these four modes. I have but 
one tune in the Phrygian. The rarity of this mode in British folk-music, 
and consequently in American, is a fact often mentioned by those who 
have written upon the subject.? 


1. Holian Mode 
KinG JOHN AND THE BisHop Or CANTERBURY.® 


1 These modes may be represented on the piano by taking the white keys only, in the 
octaves, A—A, D—D, E—E, G—G, respectively. 

2 R. V. Williams (Journal of the Folk-Song Society, ii, p. 111) writes, “The Phrygian 
mode is exceedingly rare in British folk-song.” 

* King John and the Bishop, A. From M. E. E., through S. A. F., Providence, R. I. 
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Nancy My Lover.' 


cH T T + 
. 
’ From MS. of 1790. ? From MS. of 1790. 


* Bonny Barbara Allan, E. From M. E. H., St. Mary’s, Pa. 
* William Taylor, E. From O. F. A. C., Harrisburg, Pa. 
§ The Frog and the Mouse, B. From S. L. G., Canton, Mass. 


CoME ALL you Rupe Younc MEN.? 
| 8: 
2. Dorian Mode 
BARBARA ALLAN.® 
Tayior.‘ 
THERE was A Froc.' 
| 


GIVE ME A KIss OF THE PRETTY Brive.‘ 


Covent 

te vs 


1 Lord Randall, J. From M. R. M., Newtonville, Mass. 


? Polly Oliver, C. From S. C., Boston, Mass. 
5 Mary Neill, A. From S. C., Boston, Mass. 


* Katharine Jaffray, B. From S. C., Boston, Mass. 
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3. Phrygian Mode 
TERENCE, My Son.! 
| 
4. Mixolydian Mode 
Pretty Potty. ? 
o 
Mary NEILL. \ 
te | 
ce 
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Some so-called modal airs lack the distinguishing features of one or 
another of the modes described above. Such an air is the following, — 
it might be regarded as Dorian, since it has the minor seventh and the 
major sixth, — though the prominence given to the seventh is good 
reason for treating it as Mixolydian, in spite of the absence of the dis- 
tinguishing major third. 


GREEN GROWS THE LAUREL.' 


Change of mode occurs very rarely. What is understood by modulation, 
that is, change of key only; also the introduction of the major seventh 
into a minor melody, are special developments of artistic music. The 
accompanying melody illustrates change of mode. 


Tue Kinoc’s DAUGHTER.? 


— 


= 
|| 


& 

In this instance the change is a violent one, from Zolian (or Dorian) to 
Ionian in the second part of the melody. 


Il. STRUCTURE 


Under this head I shall refer briefly to some of the structural pecul- 
iarities of folk-music in America, which will serve to point out a differ- 
ence between a traditional tune, the product of individual invention 
plus communal re-creation, and a “composed” tune. The difference is 
in many ways analogous to the difference, as regards diction, literary 
style, etc., between, say, “Sir Patrick Spens” and “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” or any of the stirring but unconvincing imitations of the 
ancient ballad by Sir Walter Scott. Music, as well as words, emphasizes 
as a fact the inimitability of folk-song. 

* Green grows the Laurel, B. From O. F. A. C., Harrisburg, Pa. 
? Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight, G. From J. C., Vineland, N. J. 
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1. Circular Melodies 
To a folk-singer, words and music together make the ballad he sings." 
The one is not felt to exist without the other. An interesting survival of 
what is evidently a very early form of ballad-singing is the so-called 
circular tune, the feature of which is the absence of the tonic close, as in 
the accompanying example, — 


RAMBLE, My Son.? 


Individual stanzas of a ballad being felt as part of a whole, likewise the 
air, as sung to any single stanza, was not the melody of the ballad, but 
part of it. The closing note would not be final, but would have reference 
to the continuation of the ballad, until, when the final stanza was reached, 
the melody would take the form in the final cadence, that would indicate 
the song or ballad was finished. That these melodies have come down to 
us in an incomplete form is readily accountable, because of the fact that, 
in singing a ballad, whereas the incomplete close would occur many 
times, the final cadence would occur only once. The usual is more 
readily remembered than the unusual.° 


2. Partial Melodies 


I can but give a very brief summary of this interesting feature of folk- 
music, in some of its manifestations one of the most striking. Partial 
melodies, or musical phrases, set each to a verse, or, rather, a musical 
sentence of a ballad, constitute the elements out of which a folk-tune is 
constructed. It will readily be observed by any one who listens to a 
folk-singer, that in many instances partial melodies, identical in form 
or nearly so, are repeated in different parts of the tune, according to a 
fixed law. The following formulas will serve to identify the more com- 
mon types of melodic structure.‘ 


* There are no recited ballads. People who do not sing seldom know folk-songs, and 
then only as recollections, often fragmentary, of songs they have heard sung. 

? Lord Randall, T. From O. F. A. C., Harrisburg, Pa. 

* Some circular melodies are dance-tunes, —a fact pointing to the intimate connection 
of ballad and dance. 

* C. J. Sharp (English Folk-Song, p. 72) treats the subject more fully from the view- 
point of British folk-music. 
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1. Two elements, a, 5. 


First type: a, 6, a, b. 
Tue Mermar.' 


Second type: a, 6, U’, a. 
Tue Irish Git.’ 


‘ 4 


| 
4 


Third type: a, a’, a’’, b. 
Lorp BaTemMAN.® 


4 


+t 


2. Three elements, a, 5, ¢ 
First type: a, a’, b, ¢. 
Tue ButcHer Boy.‘ 


a 
L 


1 The Mermaid, A. From J. G. M., Newbury, Vt. 

2 The Irish Girl, B. From MS. of 1790. 

* Young Beichan, C. From N. A. C., Rome, Pa. 

« The Butcher Boy, A. From O. F. A. C., Harrisburg, Pa. 


a 
4] 
: 
= 
= 
= 
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Second type: a, b, ¥, c. 


ComME ALL vou Marpens Farr.! 


Third type: a, b, a, c. 
Fam 
+ —- | 
4 oN 
—_ 
3. Four or more elements, a, b, c, d, etc. 
First type: a, b, c, d. 


THE JoLtty BEGcaR.* 


A A A 
Second type: a, b, a, ¢, d, 
THE MAKING oF THE Hay.‘ 


The Sprig of Thyme, B. 
? Fair Florella, C. From A. W. L., Thornton, 


* The Jolly Beggar, A. From S. C., Boston, Mass. 
* The Making of the Hay, A. From From S. C., Boston, Mass. 


\ | 

, 
| 

= 
| 

re 
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Third type: a, b, c, d, e, f, g, @. 
Tue Gypsy Davy.' 


3. National Types 
Folk-melodies of Irish origin exhibit one or two peculiarities of their 
own that are worthy of passing notice. For example, the arrangement 
of partial melodies according to the formulas, a, , 6’, a, and a, b, b’, c, is 
very common. Another feature, even more marked, appears in the clos- 
ing cadence, — the repetition of the final note of the air. The accom- 
panying melody illustrates well both of these characteristics.’ 


ApIEU, My Lovety Nancy.* é 


Another melody, showing also the structural peculiarity of the penta- 
tonic scale, as well as the repetition of the final note, is worthy of inclu- 
sion here, by reason of its great beauty. 


' The Gypsy Laddie, P. From L. N. C., Boston, Mass. 
? Cf. also Mary Neil! and Give me a Kiss of the Pretty Bride, s. v., Mixolydian mode. 
* From S. C., Boston, Mass. 


Cnorvs. 
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Tse GREEN Mossy BANKs OF THE LEa.,' 


T T = 
| 
= 


Though a modal rather than a structural peculiarity of melody, it 
may be remarked that Irish singers have a liking for airs cast in the 
Mixolydian mode. 


33 BALL STREET, Boston, MAss. 
! From S. C., Boston, Mass. 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


Tue Society met at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, in affilia- 
tion with the American Anthropological Association and Section H 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, from 
December 28, 1908, to January 1, 1909. 

The Council of the Society met on December 29 at the Maryland 
Institute. The Society held its annual business meeting on the same 
day and at the same place. 

President Dixon presided, and Dr. George A. Dorsey was appointed 
Secretary of the meeting. 

The Treasurer presented his report for the period from December 
24, 1907, to December 24, 1908. 


RECEIPTS 
Balance from last statement ......... « $1,518.73 
Receipts from annual dues . . 831.20 
Subscriptions to Publication Fund . , 231.00 


Sales through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (net of mailing and other 
expenses) : 
Memoirs . . 47.13 
Journal of American F olk- Lore, June : I, 1907, to December I, 
1908, less 10 % commission, and charges for expressage, mail- 


Sales of reprints to authors . . —— 34.65 
Sales of back numbers of Journal through the Secretary . i 12.50 
California Branch, A. L. Kroeber, Acting Treasurer, balance left 
over from their fiscal year, 1906-1907. 25.75 

Interest account on balance, Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, 
$3,373-39 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacture of Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, Nos. 79, Bo, aa . $1,350.49 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for printing circular letter to members . 26.22 
reprints for authors . . 154.37 

notice of annual meeting, 
and sending same to members . . : 7.03 
H. M. Hight, Boston, Mass., re bill forms, envelopes, etc. ‘ 7.25 
Treasurer’s postage ... . ; 8.50 
Secretary’s 10.80 

Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer, ‘Permanent Secretary, for typewriting, for 
rubber stamp, clerk-hire, and express . . . 7-37 
Allen Bros., Boston, Mass., rubber stamp for treasurer + Face 1.50 


Amount carried forward . . . . «$1,573.53 
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Amount brought forward. . 
American Anthropological Association, one third cost of the Joint 
Committee meeting at Chicago, II].; and one half the cost of 

printing programmes, postal cards, reply cards, typewriting, etc. 39.06 
Helen Leah Reed, Secretary of the Boston Branch, Cambridge, 


Mass., stamped. envelopes. . 2.16 
Edward W. Wheeler, Cambridge, Mass., printing cards for the 

E. M. Backus, for collecting material in the South for the Journal 

Rebate to the Cambridge Branch, ML. Fernald, Treasurer. 17.50 

“ Missouri “Mrs. L. D. Ames, “ 10.00 

California “ A. L. Kroeber, Acting Treas.‘ 12.00 

* “ K. Putnam, Treasurer . 5.00 

Appropriation by the Council to California Branch ota oe 50.00 

Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass., collecting checks . . . 2.80 

$1,772.66 

$3,373-39 


Exrot W. Remick, Treasurer. 


This report was duly accepted, and the President nominated a com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. A. M. Tozzer, H. J. Spinden, and R. G. 
Fuller, to audit the same. 

Upon nomination by the Council, officers were elected; and the fol- 
lowing list shows the constitution of the Council, including officers 
holding over from previous elections : — 

PRESIDENT, Dr. John R. Swanton, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 

First VicE-PRESIDENT, Professor F. N. Robinson, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Professor Alcée Fortier, Tulane University, 
New Orleans. 

EDITOR OF JOURNAL, Professor Franz Boas, Columbia University, 
New York. 

PERMANENT SECRETARY, Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. 

TREASURER, Mr. Eliot W. Remick, Boston. 

CouncrLtors. (For three years) : Professor H. M. Belden, University 
of Missouri; Professor E. K. Putnam, Davenport, Iowa; Dr. George A. 
Dorsey, Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. (For two years): 
Dr. R. H. Lowie, American Museum of Natural History, New York; 
Professor P. E. Goddard,’ University of California; Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, 
Mexico City.’ (For one year): Dr. F. A. Golder,* University of Missouri; 
Dr. H. M. Hurd,’ Baltimore. 


+ Councillors holding over. 
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The following are also members of the Council, either as past Presi- 
dents of the Society within five years or as Presidents of local Branches: 
Professor G. L. Kittredge, Miss Alice Fletcher, Professor A. L. Kroeber, 
Professor R. B. Dixon, Professor F. W. Putnam, Professor R. B. Perry, 
Mr. Charles Keeler, Miss Mary A. Owen, Professor Charles B. Wilson, 
Professor A. C. L. Brown. 

On December 30 Professor R. B. Dixon gave his Presidential address 
on “The Mythology of the Central and Eastern Algonkins.” 

The following papers were presented at the meeting of the Folk- 
Lore Society :— 

LovuisE RaNnp Bascom, “ Ballads and Songs of Western North 
Carolina.” 

Dr. C. Hart MerriaM, “Battle of the First People with Dakko, 
the Sun God, — a Hamfo Myth.” 

Dr. CLARK WIsSLER, “Observations on Esoteric Narratives as the 
Source of Myths.” 

Miss Mary W. F. Speers, “The Importance of Recording Negro- 
Lore, Dialects, and Melodies.” 

GEORGE WILL, “Songs of the Western Cowboys.” 

Dr. R. H. Lowi, “Additional Catch-Words for Mythological 
Motives.” 

F. B. Wasuincton, “Notes on the Northern Wintun Indians.” 

LEO FRACHTENBERG, “Traditions of the Coos Indians of Oregon, 
collected by H. H. St. Clair, 2d.” 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam, “Transmigration in California.” 

Dr. JoHN PEETE Cross, “Folk-Lore from the Southern States.” 

Barry, “ Folk-Music in America.” 

The following abstract of a portion of the report of the Permanent 
Secretary to the Council in regard to the activities of the Society and 
its condition was read and ordered printed: — 


GENERAL FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The general financial condition of the Society is only fairly satis- 
factory. The balance in December, 1908, shows an increase of about 
one hundred dollars over that of December, 1907. This does not by 
any means represent the relative strength of the finances in these two 
years. In 1907, there was an item of $900.83 as part of the cost of print- 
ing the Ninth Memoir. No expenses were incurred this year for Me- 
moirs. The statement of Houghton, Mifflin & Company for receipts 
in 1908 for sale of Journal contains several unusual items, such as re- 
ceipts from foreign agents, which do not come regularly. 

The cost of publishing the Journal has increased $217.40 from last 
year. I have made an exhaustive study of the cause of this increase 
by comparing the detailed bills, and I find that the greater part of it 
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is due to an increase in the price of typesetting. This, together with 
a slight increase in the cost of corrections, makes up the difference. 

A new item appears also for the first time in 1908, the cost of reprints 
given to authors. A small portion of this amount is met by authors 
who order more than the usual fifty copies and by those who order covers. 
The net cost to the Society for reprints amounted to $119.72. In former 
years extra copies of the Journal were printed at slight expense, and these 
were divided up and served as reprints. 

There has been a net loss on the Journal of $43.44 during the year. 
This would have amounted to much more if we had not received an 
unusually large amount from the publishers for the sale of the Journal. 
This amount does not represent the sum we may expect from this source 
each year. 

From a study of the summary of the Treasurer’s report, which is 
printed on p. 82, it will be seen that we cannot increase the cost of 
publication without a considerable increase in income. The Journal 


is not self-supporting. 


SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S STATEMENT, AND COMPARISON WITH 
THE YEAR 1907 
Journal Account 


Receipts 1907 1908 
Dues from all sources 
less rebates 801.65 775-95 
Sales of Journal 338.36 1139.01 650.82 1426.77 
Expenses 
Manufacture of Journal 1133.09 1350.49 
Net cost of reprints 0.00 1133.09 119.72 1470.21 
Gain 5.92 Loss 43.44 
Publication Fund 
Receipts 
Subscriptions 143.00 231.00 
Sale of Memoirs 172.42 315.42 47.13 278.13 
Expenses 
“Los Pastores” (partial) 690.83 690.83 0.00 0.00 


Loss 375.41 ~ Gain 278.13 


1906 1907 1908 
Balance in treasury, Dec. 25, 1,931.01 1,518.73 1,600.73 


MEMBERSHIP 
I regret to report that the membership has fallen off during the year. 
Last year we had 379 members, this year there are 358 members, enrolled 
on the books, a loss of 21. This loss is mainly due to the failure of the 
Arizona Branch to keep alive. There were 34 members in the Branch. 
Four remained as members of the general Society. 
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This loss of thirty members from Arizona was more than made up 
by a gain in other directions, so that the net loss is 21 for the year. 

A number of names of members who have never paid dues to the So- 
ciety have been dropped from the lists, and it will take another year 
before we can remove from the list all those who are more than two 
years in arrears. Several local secretaries are not willing to drop these 
names, even after repeated warnings from the Treasurer of the Society. 

The question of membership should be considered by the Council. 
At the present time, with the exception of the local secretaries, there is 
no one whose duty it is to have the question of membership in mind. 
Large areas are not covered by the local Branches, and it is in these 
places that work ought to be done to increase the membership. Wash- 
ington, New York, and Chicago ought to be fruitful fields for mission- 
ary work. There are many names of anthropologists, in addition to 
names of those interested in folk-lore from other sides, which are not 
on the list of members. 

I therefore respectfully request the Council to consider the appoint- 
ment of a membership committee, appointed or elected according to 
their place of residence. In this way different parts of the country will 
be covered, and a little work on the part of each member of the com- 
mittee would result in an increase in membership, which is needed in 
order that the Journal may become self-supporting 


CONDITION OF LOCAL’ BRANCHES 


Boston Branch. — There are 94 members enrolled, a gain of 4 over 
the year 1907. 

Cambridge Branch. — There is a limit of 40 to membership. This 
number is usually maintained. 

California Branch. — The financial conditions of the Branch are 
in a much more promising condition than at this time last year. The 
proceedings of the Branch have contributed much interesting material 
to the contents of the Journal. The Society has, during the past year, 
made an appropriation of $50.00 toward the expenses of the Branch in 
the hope of enabling it to organize its work. 

Missouri Branch.— The membership has remained the same as 
last year. 

The annual meeting of the Branch was held on February 8, at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. There was a morning and afternoon 
session, and several papers were read. Many of the contributions will 
appear in the Journal. 

Iowa Branch. — The membership has remained the same as last 


year. 
The Branch held a most successful joint meeting at the University 
of Iowa on November sth and 6th, in connection with the Iowa Society 
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of the Archeological Institute of America and the Iowa Anthropo- 
logical Society. There were four joint sessions, and a large number 
of interesting papers were presented. Several of these will appear in 
the Journal. 

Illinois Branch.— The Illinois Branch has been organized mainly 
through the efforts of Professor H. A. V. Jones. Professor A. C. L. 
Brown of Northwestern University is president of the Branch, Professor 
H. A. V. Jones of the University of Illinois is secretary. 

Arizona Branch, — It has not been possible to keep this Branch alive. 
The Secretary, Dr. Golder, left Arizona, and no one has been found 
to take his place. 

A Canadian Folk-Lore Society has lately been established, and there 
is every reason to hope that within a short time it will be affiliated with 
the American Folk-Lore Society. 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE 


I am glad to report an increase in the number of libraries and col- 
leges subscribing to the Journal. Last year this list numbered 109. 
For 1908 the number is 116. A circular letter was sent out to all the 
libraries on the mailing list of Houghton Mifflin Company’s catalogues. 
This resulted in several additions to the list, and in one or two cases files 
of the Journal were bought. I propose at the beginning of 1909 to repeat 
this, and to send in addition a list of the libraries already subscribing 
for the Journal. This includes all the large libraries and the colleges of 
the United States. Each new name on this list means a permanent 
addition to the income of the Society. There is not the same fluctuation 
as in the case of members. 

Re port of the Editor. — During the past year the editor has endeavored 
to obtain for the Journal a number of papers of greater weight. This has 
made it necessary to print in each number of the Journal at least one 
long paper. Since the number of pages for each number is only about 
eighty, it is rather difficult to place papers of such length in a single 
number, and it seemed advantageous to issue a double number in 
midsummer in order to gain room for papers of this type. Unfor- 
tunately it is not possible to pursue this policy constantly, because 
the interval between issues of the single numbers would be too long, 
and also because the regulations of the Post-Office forbid the combina- 
tion of two numbers into one. The supply of material for the Journal 
has increased so much that it seems impossible to print all the good 
papers that are offered now in the space of 320 to 360 pages, which are 
the limits of the Journal. It seems therefore highly desirable to increase 
the Journal to at least 400 pages annually. This, however, would in- 
crease the financial burdens of the Society by twenty per cent., and it 
does not seem feasible to make this increase in the size of the Journal 
unless additional means are forthcoming. ; 
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Thanks to the efforts made by Professor G. L. Kittredge and others, 
a considerable amount of material relating to European folk-lore has 
been offered for publication in the Journal, and it is the hope of the 
Editor that this department of the Journal may be considerably 
strengthened in coming years. 

Unfortunately, the Department of Negro Folk-Lore is still weak, 
and it will require considerable effort to develop it adequately and to 
stimulate much-needed activity in this direction. 

Another department of the Journal that requires further develop- 
ment is that of book reviews. The number of books reviewed is en- 
tirely out of proportion in comparison to the material published annually, 
and reviews do not appear sufficiently promptly. For the development 
of this department of the Journal the codperation of students is ur- 
gently needed. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the considerable number of 
subscribers who have contributed to the expense of preparing and 
printing the index. 


PUBLICATION FUND AND TENTH MEMOIR 


By vote of the Council in 1907, the Publication Fund is to be kept 
separate from that of the other accounts of the Society. The Treasurer’s 
statement will not show this separation of accounts. This was not 
deemed necessary for the present year, as there has been nothing ex- 
pended on this account. 

By vote of the Council in 1907, the Tenth Memoir is to be an Index 
of the twenty volumes of the Journal, and the Collection of Maryland 
Folk-Lore which was to constitute the Tenth Memoir was placed on the 
list of prospective publications. The preparation of the index has been 
taken up. The Editor reports progress, and hopes to be able to send 
the manuscript to the printer about the end of February of the coming 
year. 

As I said last year in my report, I think that Memoirs should come 
out at more frequent intervals than in previous years. Subscriptions 
to the Fund come in more readily when there is something definite to 
promise by way of publication. $231.00 have been subscribed this year 
for the index. 

I suggest to the Council the possibility of dedicating the Tenth Me- 
moir, the Index to the twenty volumes of the Journal, to the memory 
of Mr. Newell. The twenty volumes are largely the result of his indi- 
vidual efforts, and an index to these writings would serve very ap- 
propriately as a Memorial to him. 

I cannot close my report without thanking the President of the Society 
and the Editor of the Journal for their kind coéperation in the work 
of the year. The publishers of the Journal have also been ready to 
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furnish me with any details in regard to the financial side of the affairs 
of the Society. 

I can but feel that the Society has started on a new era of prosperity, 
and that the memory of the founder will be perpetuated in an organi- 
zation and a publication worthy of him and his associates. 

ALFRED M. To2zzER, 
Permanent Secretary. 


The following recommendations of the Secretary were adopted by 
the Council: — 

The Tenth Memoir, “An Index to the Twenty Volumes of the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore,” is to be printed as a Memorial Volume to the 
late William Wells Newell, the Founder of the Society. 

It was resolved to appointa Committee on Membership. The President 
appointed the following Committee: the President ex officio, the Editor 
ex officio, the Secretary ex officio, Professor Fortier, Mrs. J. G. Bourke, 
Miss Du Bois, Dr. Gardner, Mrs. McNeil, Mr. S. Hagar, Professor 
Prudden, Dr. Dorsey, Dr. Gordon, and Miss Wardle. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


ARIKARA CREATION Mytu. — In vol. vi of this Journal (1893), pp. 123 
et seq., Mr. George Bird Grinnell has published an account of the Arikara 
Creation myth, as recorded by Rev. C. L. Hall. In the original notes of the 
collector, written at Fort Berthold, in March, 1881, which are preserved in 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, a few data are contained which are worth 
preserving, since the present form of the myth contains a number of traits 
that are not found in the various records published by later collectors (see 
George A. Dorsey, “ Traditions of the Arikara” [Washington, Carnegie Insti- 


tution], pp. 11 e¢ seq.). The variants, together with some critical and explan- 


| f lines. 


atory remarks kindly furnished by Mr. Grinnell, are given in the following 


When introducing his account, Rev. Hall says, “The following account 
of the creation and early history of mankind was obtained from an Arikara 
Indian who said he had paid a quantity of buffalo taken in hunting for the 
privilege of hearing it from the lips of a ‘medicine-man.’ The story was 
afterward told to him a second time, that he might remember it correctly, 
and he again paid for the relation. The story as told by the Indian was written 
down as he told it. Lately we desired to hear it again, that any mistakes might 
be corrected, but- the narrator refused on the ground that the ‘ medicine- 
men’ were displeased with him for having told the story to white people.” 

In the account itself the term “God” is used throughout for Afius. It 
is not stated that God made the earth, but created “a people of stone and 
iron.” — The following is not contained in the manuscript of Rev. Hall: 
“Many of the people being big and heavy, and so able to move only slowly, 
could not reach the tops of the hills to which all tried to escape for safety, 
and even those who did so were drowned by the rising waters, which at last 
covered the whole land.”” —In the account of the duck and the mosquito 
a remark is added in Rev. Hall’s version, in reference to the presence of these 
two animals after the deluge: “It is always thus with ducks and mosquitoes, 
you cannot tell where they go to, but they always come.’”’ — The obstacles 
met during the migrations of the tribes are recorded by Rev. Hall in the 
following order: First a river, which the people cross, following a fish with 
sharp fins on its back, that is taken out of the sacred bundle. “Some poor 
women and children who lagged behind, did not get across in time and were 
drowned in the waters and afterward transformed into fishes. Thus we 
see that fishes are relations of mankind.” The second obstacle is a dense 
forest, through which the mole burrows. The laggards are transformed into 
moles, muskrats, beavers, and animals of like nature, that live under ground. 
The third obstacle is a ravine, where the laggards are transformed into birds. 
Mr. Grinnell has remarked in his earlier publication that the order in 
which the obstacles to the progress of the original company are encountered 
varies in the different versions given to him by various old men. A version 
which was told to him by Pahukataw4, who is said to have been born in 1821, 
declares that various tribes of the original company — among which he 
mentioned Arikara, Pawnee, Sioux, and Mandan —all moved together 
slowly from the big mountains in the south, and camped on a high hill called 
the Rough Butte. Another narrator spoke of this hill as the “Hard Butte 
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in the Black Hills.” Pahukataw4, when telling the myth to Mr. Grinnell, 
said that all the Arikara passed safely over the deep ravine, which could be 
crossed only by aid of the bird called “striking bone;” thus implying that 
the laggards caught there and changed to animals belonged to other tribes. 
— The “Blue Mountains” are “presumed to be the Rocky Mountains.” — 
When the people gamble, one man “lost nearly all he had and wanted to 
stop, but his partner would not stop. Whereupon the man said, ‘ You will 
have to take (or kill) me then.’ — ‘ Well,’ answered the other; ‘I will take 
you.’ But in the next game the loser won back all he had lost, whereat the 
other player grew angry and the two began to fight.” At that time the peo- 
ple divided into nine tribes. — When they reach the Missouri River (p. 124) 
it is said, “ Now they knew what the boy meant by saying, ‘ We shall see life 
and live in it.’ He meant the ‘Sacred Water,’ the Missouri (the breastbone 
of the great Mother Earth).” According to Mr. Grinnell, this name must be 
a translation of the Pawnee nameof the Missouri River, Kits'wi'raksti (“ mys- 
terious water’). — The beans which the boy took out of the bundle are in “the 
gullet of a buffalo.” — The incident of obtaining the fire is not contained in 
Rev. Hall’s version. — The two great fires that pursue the people are not 
identified with the two deserted dogs, but said to be “caused by the dogs,” 
although later on the dogs in the same version say, “We have bitten you,” 
meaning that the fire has harmed the people. —The record continues as told 
by Mr. Grinnell; but before the last paragraph on p. 127, the following 
incident is found: “While living near the Missouri River and planting their 
field the Arikara remembered those parts of the great original company who 
had wandered away, and concluded that the reason why they saw no more 
of them was because of a dense pine forest between them. They had recourse 
to the boy and his mysterious bundle again. In the bundle were seen birds’ 
feathers, snake-skins, and other such things, but the first that moved was a 
mole who offered to make a road for one of the other tribes to return to 
them. The road he made is marked to-day by a very prominent break or 
chasm in the Black Hills. This second tribe was very glad to find a road 
through the forests of the Black Hills and speedily followed it. One night 
these strangers encamped in the Bad Lands and while they were feasting 
and dancing and singing there, one of them tramping about discovered the 
wonderful formation of rocks there that has the appearance of a deserted 
village. It was then occupied by one of the bands of the Arikara tribe who had 
the first horses these strangers had ever seen, and a pair were presented to the 
travellers. They then came on until they reached the Missouri River, where 
they found four bands of Arikara living together near the great bend of the 
Missouri, between Crow Creek and Fort Sully. As these two horses were 
brought into camp they were much wondered at and so highly prized that they 
were called ‘mysterious dogs,’ and were for several days worshipped. The 
Arikara have kept horses ever since, as they are good for travel, and do not 
as dogs give out in hot weather; and they are also valuable in hunting, 
and especially in Indian bartering. The Arikara have always kept near 
the Missouri River, and lived in great part by planting.” Obviously this, 
if it belongs to the creation legend at all, is a late addition. The mythical 
origin of the horses is peculiar, since the Pawnee remember their first ac- 
quisitions (G. P. Grinnell, “Pawnee Hero Stories,” pp. 249, 265). Mr. 
Grinnell, when recording the Arikara myth twenty years ago, did not hear 
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of horses in connection with the creation myth. Two-Crows (Kakapi’tka), then 
chief priest of the Arikara, told him distinctly that they had received their 
horses from the Omaha. They did not know what they were, nor their use, 
nor what they fed on. 

Mr. Grinnell did not hear that the people were created by the Mother 
Corn, but the Arikara constantly expressed their reverence for her who gave 
them all their culture, taught them how to make kettles of clay, knives from 
stone in the ground, and how to make bows and arrows. 

In regard to the term Ne-sa’'ru used by G. A. Dorsey in his creation stories, 
Mr. Grinnell says that it is apparently the Arikara form of the Pawnee word 
lesharu (“chief”). It seems to mean “the chief person.”” Mr. Grinnell never 
heard this term used for Ati/us, the principal god. 


NOTES ON THE NORTHERN WINTUN INpIANS.'— The following notes are 
based on the writer’s boyhood recollections, forty and more years ago, of the 
Indians called Nomlaki, then living in the western part of Tehama County, 
along the upper portion of Elder and Thomes Creeks, in the vicinity of Low- 
rey, Paskenta, and Henleyville. The largest village with which the author 
was personally acquainted was on a confluent of Elder Creek, a few miles 
north of Henleyville. 

In physical appearance these Indians were quite different from those of Pit 
River, and from the Konkaus of Maidu stock, who lived back of Chico. They 
were of medium stature and not notably inclined to be stout. Their features 
were good, and many women had beautiful hands and feet. The women gen- 
erally wore their hair banged across the forehead. The men, as a rule, wore 
their hair short, searing it off with a coal. The beard was usually pulled out. 
The pubic hair was not removed, as it was by the Yuki and Pit River Indians. 
Tattooing was practised somewhat, but not extensively. The nose was occa- 
sionally perforated. I have some remembrance of seeing three or four shell 
beads (mempak) used as an ornament worn in the nose, but this was not cus- 
tomary. In general, bodily mutilations were not practised. 

The various tribes of neighboring stocks were different from the Nomlaki 
in habits, implements, and physical appearance. The Yuki to the west were 
shorter, darker, rather broad, and with short necks and square shoulders. 
They were simpler or of a lower order in most things pertaining to their houses 
and mode of life. They were said to store no food, but to live from day to day. 
The Pit River Indians to the northeast resembled eastern Indians in general 
appearance, looking as though they might be related to tribes such as the 
Cheyenne. Their sharp eyes and pronounced features contrasted with the 
heavier and rather square features of the Nomlaki. The Konkau, of Maidu 
stock, to the east, seemed taller than the Nomlaki, and in certain ways resem- 
bled Hawaiians in their appearance. 

The Nomlaki lived in a beautiful country with rolling hills and valleys, well 
watered and wooded. There were many springs, and it was near these that 
they generally lived. While the country mostly inhabited was between the 
Sacramento River and the Coast Range, trips were made to the river for 
the salmon-runs, and in the fall to gather wild grapes, while pine-nuts were 

* Communicated as part of the Proceedings of the California Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society. A previous notice of these Indians by the author of the present paper 
has appeared in ‘“‘Notes on California Folk-Lore,” in this Journal, xix, 144, 1906. 
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gathered in the mountains. The mountains proper were not ordinarily in- 
habited. There was a strip of probably about twenty-five miles where no one 
lived. The crest of the range was the dividing-line between the two peoples. 
Any one found over the divide was likely to precipitate trouble. There was 
not very much intercourse across the Sacramento River. The people east of 
the river were reputed more warlike. The Nomlaki do not appear to have 
been troubled much with wars, the river protecting them on one side, and the 
mountains on the other. Ordinarily they lived perhaps ten or fifteen miles 
west of the river, and five or six miles east of the mountains. They themselves 
were peaceable and free from care. Having almost always abundant food and 
easy circumstances, they lacked incentive to war and expeditions for plunder. 

Within their own speech or family they called the people to the north of 
them Wailaki (“north language”), and those to the south Noimok. 

Articles of trade were principally salt, obsidian, and shells for beads. Salt 
was gathered by the Nomlaki at salt springs, and was always more or less 
mixed with dirt. 

Obsidian was obtained by trade. A lump as large as a man’s head brought 
articles to the value of twenty dollars. It was chipped with a wire about the 
size of a lead pencil. A piece of skin was used with it to protect the hand. 

The shells used for making beads came from the south. They were large 
clams, four or five inches long and three inches wide. These were broken and 
made into disk beads. These beads, which were called mempak (“ water- 
bone’’), were the principal article of value and exchange. Their value de- 
pended on their thickness rather than on their size, and also in large measure 
on their age and the degree of polish which they had acquired by carrying and 


use. 

Cylinders of colored stone perforated longitudinally, and strung with disk 
beads, were brought from Lake County, and were very valuable, bringing from 
five to ten dollars. 

Shells and shell beads other than mempak were not much used. Dentalia 
and haliotis were known and somewhat employed, but were little valued. 

The principal villages were more or less permanently inhabited. They were 
always situated where wood and water were abundant, and consisted usually 
of about five or six houses. These were often arranged more or less regularly 
in rows. The houses in appearance were mound-shaped. The supports and 
frame were of oak logs and were thatched. The entrance was low, so that it 
was necessary to stoop to pass through it. In the centre of the house was the 
fire, the smoke coming out through a hole at the top. The houses were small, 
averaging perhaps a dozen feet in diameter. 

The so-called sweat-house, which was really a dance-house, was larger. 
The ground was excavated for it. The frame rested largely on a centre pole 
from which logs radiated. The centre pole was not used in the dwelling-houses. 
The dance-house was not used for ordinary purposes or sleeping. It was dis- 
tinctly festive and ceremonial in character. It was not used for sweating. 
Many of these houses were built where there was no water available for swim- 
ming after a sweat. 

Conditions of life were unusually favorable. The country was covered with 
wild oats, which had only to be beaten into baskets when ripe. The hills were 
studded with oaks, from which acorns were obtained. From these both bread 
and soup were made. The bread was of two kinds, one white, the other black. 
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The latter was rather sweet, and appears to have been made with the admix- 
ture of a certain kind of clay. At any rate, this clay was used as food, being 
mixed with acorn-flour. The wild oats were parched with live-coals in flat cir- 
cular baskets, which were given a continuous tossing motion. The coals not 
only roasted the grains, but burned the chaff. After parching, the oats were 
pounded to meal. Buckeyes were eaten after the poison had been extracted by 
leaching or filtration. 

There was some provision for the future in the matter of vegetable food. 
Inclosures of wattles for preserving oats and seeds were made nearthe house, 
and sometimes in the house. Acorns were also stored. Besides other methods, 
the following was employed in years when there was a large crop. The acorns 
were put into boggy holes near a spring, where the water flowed over them 
continuously. In this way they would keep for years. 

Their fishing was very simple. Salmon in many cases could literally be 
scooped out, especially when they ran up small streams. Fish-traps of 
branches were also quickly and readily made. These had wing-dams leading 
to them; and the fish, on arriving at the end of the trap, rolled out of the water. 
The Sacramento River at certain seasons was full of salmon, so that from this 
source alone the Indians were absolutely relieved from serious trouble about 
their food. 

Game was equally abundant, the quantity of deer and elk being enormous. 
Rabbits and squirrels were of course proportionately plentiful. The principal 
method of hunting was driving. In this way rabbits and deer were killed. 
Large parties were formed to drive the game over a certain territory to a par- 
ticular point. Much noise was made to confuse the animals, which were finally 
driven into nets. In hunting rabbits, knobbed throwing-sticks were used. 
These were perhaps four feet long, made of a stick from a shrub with a piece 
of root attached. The thickness was about that of a man’s thumb. The In- 
dians could throw these sticks with great accuracy, and kill rabbits more 
effectively with them than with arrows. Besides being important in the hunt, 
these sticks were used in games of skill. 

When rabbits and small game were killed, the body was skinned and cleaned. 
It was then laid on a stone and pounded with a pestle until thoroughly crushed. 
After this it was cooked and eaten entire. 

Grasshoppers, larva of bees and wasps, and worms, were eaten. Snakes 
and lizards were not eaten, and much aversion was felt to the oysters of the 
whites. Grasshoppers were captured by being driven after the grass had been 
fired. Worms were taken when the ground was sodden with rain. A stick was 
put into the earth and worked around and around. All the worms within a 
radius of five or six feet came rushing out of the ground, and were simply 
gathered up. They were eaten cooked. 

The chief possessed little but nominal authority. Conditions may possibly 
have been different in this respect before the coming of the Americans. One of 
the principal functions of a chief or prominent man was haranguing. The 
speaker used a different inflection of the voice when haranguing, and repeated 
words over and over. Much of the harangues was difficult to understand. 
They were unintelligible to me, and appear to have been partly so at least to 
the younger Indians. A man that could harangue well was considered an im- 
portant person. 

There was no system of punishment for crime or offence. I never knew of a 
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case of murder within the tribe. Adultery does not seem to have been pun- 
ished except by beating. The Indians did not seem to have violent passions, 
but were a jolly, light-hearted people. 

They were taciturn only on one occasion. If one went for a visit, there was 
no greeting. The visitor sat down, and for some time no one said a word. This 
was customary and proper when a visit was made. After a considerable time 
they would begin to speak of the object of the visit. 

Ordinarily only three terms of color were used, — kula (“ black”); Huyoka 
(‘white ”); and tedeka (“colored”’). 

When a person saw a desirable piece of fallen wood, he stood it up against a 
tree, thereby establishing his ownership of it. This ownership was respected. 
In general, the Indians were not at all thievish. Fire-wood was sometimes 
brought in by the men as well as by the women. 

At death, mourners, usually old women, often came from a distance. They 
were paid for their services. They blackened their faces and breasts with tar, 
allowing it to remain on the skin until it fell off. The younger women ordi- 
narily did not disfigure themselves in this way. The hair was cut short in 
mourning. Crying, lamenting, and singing went on during the day and at 
night. Valuables were generally buried with the body. The effects of the dead 
were burned. In addition to these observances at the death, gatherings for the 
purpose of mourning for the dead were held also at other times. 

The names of the dead were not mentioned. People were also very reluc- 
tant to mention their own names, and were offended if asked. 

One of the principal amusements was shooting at a mark with arrows. An- 
other game was to throw hunting-sticks at a mark. What was known as the 
grass game was used for gambling. This was a guessing-game played with 
bones held in the hand. In addition, there was a guessing-game played with a 
large number of slender sticks resembling the game-sets of the Hupa. 

There were professional doctors who were paid for their services. Their 
chief remedy was sucking. Medicines were used little or not at all. The doc- 
tors put objects into their mouths and pretended to draw them from the sick 
person. Often this object seems to have been a piece of deer-sinew chewed 
until white and soft. 

These Indians possessed secret societies. They were reluctant to reveal any- 
thing concerning them. One was called po’mali (“fire-makers”). In dances, 
head-bands of yellowhammer-feathers were used. On special occasions there 
were also large headdresses of eagle-feathers. In dancing, certain persons 
acted extravagantly, apparently to provoke applause. At a girl’s first men- 
struation there was a ceremony at which a dance was held. 

F. B. Washington. 


LOCAL MEETINGS 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
IN the beginning of January, at the invitation of Professor Boas, a meeting 
was held for the purpose of discussing the advisability and possibility of 
organizing a New York Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. At this 
meeting a committee of four was appointed, and charged with the preparation 
of definite plans for the establishment of a branch. The committee consisted 
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of Dr. Robert H. Lowie, Chairman, Dr. Ernst Riess, Mr. Stansbury Hagar, 
and Mr. Leo J. Frachtenberg. After securing the support of a number of local 
members of the American Folk-Lore Society and of others interested in folk- 
lore, the committee drew up a tentative Constitution. On February 16, 1909, 
the Chairman of the Committee called a meeting, at which the New York 
Branch was formally organized, with a membership of thirty. The Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws prepared by the committee were amended and adopted, and 
the following officers were elected: President, Robert H. Lowie; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Joseph Jacobs; Secretary, Leo J. Frachtenberg; Treasurer, Stansbury 
Hagar; Executive Committee, Franz Boas, Marshall H. Saville, E. W. Deming. 
Leo J. Frachtenberg, Secretary. 


BOSTON BRANCH 

The twentieth anniversary of the foundation of the Boston Branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society was observed on Friday, January 29, by a 
meeting in Hotel Vendéme. The President, Professor F. W. Putnam, gave 
an account of the history of the Branch, and paid a warm tribute to the 
memory of William Wells Newell, prime mover in the organization of the 
Society, and its general secretary until his death. Other speakers of the even- 
ing were Dr. Clarence J. Blake, Professor Crawford H. Toy, Professor Charles 
E. Fay, and Professor George L. Kittredge. In the twenty years of its exist- 
ence the Boston Branch has held 116 stated meetings, the total number of 
papers read before the Branch was 123. Thirty of these treated of the North 
American Indian; six, of the natives of Central America; five each, of the 
Aleutians and Eskimo, and of China. Eleven papers were devoted to Euro- 
pean folk-lore in America, and six to Negro folk-lore, with special attention to 
Negro music. Among other subjects discussed, the following may be men- 
tioned: four papers each on Africa, Hawaii, Japan, and Buddhist customs; 
three on the gypsies; two papers each on the folk-lore of the following coun- 
tries: Syria, Australia, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Scandinavia, Iceland, Russia, 
Turkey, Armenia, Arabia, Ireland, Scotland, and France. There was one 
paper each on the folk-lore of the French Canadians, the Philippine Islands, 
Central Asia, New Guinea, and the creoles of Jamaica. Two papers dealt 
with Shakespearian folk-lore, one with the street-cries of London. 

Helen Leah Reed, Secretary. 
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EDITED BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 
Address: Clark University, Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THe ELDER oR Poetic Eppa, commonly known as Semund’s Edda. 
Part I. The Mythological Poems. Edited and translated, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by OLIVE Bray. Illustrated by W. G. Collingwood. Printed 
for the Viking Club. King’s Weighhouse Club, London, 1908. 


The title-page does not indicate the peculiar advantages of this translation 
of the Edda. In the first place, the introduction contains not only a brief ac- 
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count of the various manuscripts of the poems, and remarks in general on the 
Northern mythology, but also a full explanation and argument of each of the 
poems in the book. These aids are very desirable, and even necessary for one 
who is not more or less familiar with the poems in the original. More impor- 
tant still, the Old Norse text and the English translation are printed side by 
side on opposite pages throughout. This method, which has been sometimes 
used in the translation of classics from other languages, is by all means the 
most convenient. For one who has studied the original, it is of great assistance 
when he is looking up references; for one, too, who wishes to learn the original 
on his own account, it is of considerable help, in that it saves a great deal of time 
usually spent in thumbing a dictionary ; and to one who is interested chiefly in 
getting at the ideas of the work, it gives constantly the opportunity of at least 
seeing these ideas clothed in their original dress. 

The Old Norse text of this edition is based on that of Gering (Paderborn, 
1904), but variant readings of important passages are given in footnotes. 
The text is accompanied by thirty-three excellent illustrations, which have the 
comparatively rare merit of really helping the reader to vizualize the action 
and of suggesting the atmosphere of the poems. 

The editor, departing from the order of the Codex Regius, puts the Grim- 
nismAl first, and the Vélusp4 last. This is an advisable change from the point 
of view of one approaching the Edda for the first time; for, though the Grim- 
nismal, by reason of interpolations, is inferior to many of the other poems, 
yet, by giving very useful information concerning the life of the gods, it is 
valuable by way of explanation and introduction; and the Véluspé, difficult 
because of its allusive character, is appropriately placed last, in a position 
where the allusions become more intelligible. 

The question whether the translation would not have been better in prose 
than in verse is more debatable. Certainly, a good line-for-line translation of 
any poem requires a great deal of skill and ingenuity; and when one tries, in 
addition, to maintain the rhythm and to suggest the alliteration of the original, 
the difficulties are multiplied. In this case the problem is solved more success- 
fully than one would expect: the translation is everywhere perfectly intelli- 
gible and reads smoothly; and the lines and strophes opposite their originals 
make reference and comparison very easy. 

The bibliographies of the manuscripts, texts, translations, glossaries, com- 
mentaries, and scholarly articles in periodicals, are valuable ; the indexes of the 
Icelandic text and of the translation will also be found useful; and the paper, 
typography, binding, and general make-up of the volume are attractive and in 
good taste. 

As stated in the introduction, the primary object of the book is to appeal 
“less to scholars and students than to all who have sufficient taste for my- 
thology, and understanding of old lore, to recognize the truth and beauty 
which are not expressed in precisely the forms and language of to-day.” Ac- 
cordingly, both the general introduction and the more elaborate introductory 
explanations of the separate poems do not assume that the reader has a wide 
knowledge of the Old Norse literature or mythology. For the benefit of the 
general reader also,the editor has translated the proper names where possible ; 
thus, for example, Odin’s names Grimer and Gangleri appear as Hood- 
Winker and Wanderer. To one familiar with Old Norse, this translation of 
proper names may seem unnecessary, and perhaps undesirable; but it is quite 
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consistent with the general aim of the book, which is, as already stated, to 
serve primarily those not familiar with the original. 

The translator’s chief aim, then, was to introduce the uninitiated to the 
mysteries of the Northern mythology and to the beauties of the Eddic poems, 
One may say that on the whole this object has been attained, and, further- 
more, that not only for the general reader, but also for the student of Old 
Norse, the work is of positive value. It is to be hoped that the translator will 
proceed in the same manner with the heroic poems of the Edda. 

On page 322, for “brother’s’’ read “ brothers.” 

J. W. Rankin. 


SociaL ConpITION, BELIEFS, AND LINGUISTIC RELATIONSHIP OF THE TLIN- 
cit INDIANS. By JoHN R. Swanton. (Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1908, pp. 391-485.) 


This paper embodies a portion of the material collected by Dr. Swanton 
during an expedition to Sitka and Wrangell. Perhaps the most important 
theoretical point made by the author is the establishment of a remote affinity 
between the Haida and Tlingit languages. This conclusion is stated with 
considerable caution. Swanton insists on the existence of great differences, 
and regards an indirect relationship, through differentiation from a common 
ancestral Athapascan tongue, as a possibility to be reckoned with (p. 485). 
The linguistic section apart, it is difficult to select for consideration any 
special points, without undue neglect of equally valuable data. The follow- 
ing details are therefore offered merely to direct attention to a few features 
of general interest. The Tlingit were separated into two exogamic phratries 
with maternal descent. One phratry was known as Raven in all the geo- 
graphical divisions; the other was usually called Wolf, and in the north also 
Eagle. Each phratry was subdivided into clans, usually deriving their name 
from some town or camp they had once occupied, but constituting social 
rather than local divisions, as a clan might be distributed among two or more 
geographical groups. The clans were again divided into house groups, the 
members of which occupied one or several houses. An interesting anomaly 
is presented by the Nexa’di clan of the Sanya division. This group stands out- 
side of the phratric moieties, intermarriage with either being permissible. 
The segmentation of each tribe into two sides is of fundamental importance, 
affecting every-day life in many of its phases. Thus it was the duty of every 
one to practise unbounded hospitality in the case of a member of the same 
phratry ; attendants on women in labor were chosen from the opposite phratry ; 
and for the mourning feasts only members of the side complementary to that 
of the mourners were invited. Unlike the Haida, among whom the feast given 
to the opposite phratry on a relative’s death was overshadowed by a chief’s 
potlatch to his own moiety, the Tlingit practised the potlatch observances ex- 
clusively for the sake of dead fellow-clansmen, and with the exclusive partici- 
pation of the opposite phratry in the reception of property, the erection of 
mortuary houses or poles, and the esoteric performances appropriate to the 
occasion. The visiting phratry was divided into two temporarily antagonistic 
parties, eager to discover flaws in each other’s conduct, and easily embroiled 
in serious quarrels. Imitations of crest animals were in order; and secret- 
society dances, though less important than among the Tsimshian and Kwa- 
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kiutl, were celebrated. Pure entertainment had its place; and the use of “ in- 
verted speech ” — that is, of phrases expressing the reverse of the intended 
meaning (p. 440) — is noteworthy. A point of interest in connection with the 
social life of the Tlingit is the social inequality of the clans, some of them be- 
ing regarded as “ high caste,” and others as “ low caste.” Their relative im- 
portance, according to Swanton, resulted from the size of their towns and the 
proximity of the towns to trade-routes (p. 427). 

Several chapters are devoted to the fundamental religious conceptions of 
the Tlingit. The world was peopled with an indefinite number of spirits 
(y¢k), each object having one principal and several subsidiary spirits. Powers 
of a specific character were credited to a great variety of real and mythical 
beings. Raven is the organizer of the present condition of the world. The 
killer-whale was held in reverence, though not to quite the same extent as 
among the Haida. Land-otters were dreaded, because they liked to abduct 
men and transform them into land-otter men. The Haida belief in spirits 
that brought wealth to those that saw or heard them was shared by the Tlin- 
git. Conceptions of a hereafter were derived from men who had died and been 
restored to life. The home of departed souls was located above the plane of 
the world, and distinct quarters were allotted to those who had died by vio- 
lence. Sickness and death were nearly always ascribed to witchcraft, relevant 
superstitions falling under the category of sympathetic magic. North Pacific 
coast shamanism, according to the author, reached its climax among the 
Tlingit. The shaman was more influential than among the Haida, and was 
generally of higher social standing. He possessed a number of masks, and 
was assisted by a number of helpers. He not only cured sickness, but was 
able to locate food-supplies and to destroy enemies in war. The influence 
of the social division of the tribe is seen in the fact that the spirits of Raven 
shamans were distinct from those of the Wolf phratry. The prominence of 
sea-helpers, such as killer-whales, is noticeably less than among the Haida 
(p. 465). Spirits were inherited from uncle to nephew, rarely from father to 
son. Sometimes the succession was determined, by the spirits themselves, 
before the shaman’s death. 

Even in this brief notice some mention should be made of the plates (Plates 
XLVIII—LVI) illustrating ceremonial hats and facial paintings of the 
Tlingit. The symbolical interpretations of the latter are frequently topo- 
graphical, but also include references to mythological events. Realistic repre- 


sentations of animal forms are of special interest. 
Robert H. Lowie. 


FOLKLORE AS AN HistoricaL Scrence. By GrorGE LAURENCE GOMME. 
Methuen & Co. London, 1908. xvi+371 p. 


The title of this work gives a very inadequate notion of its contents. Under 
the captions History and Folklore, Material and Methods, Psychological 
Conditions, Anthropological Conditions, Sociological Conditions, European 
Conditions, and Ethnological Conditions, Professor Gomme discusses not 
merely the relation of folk-lore to history, but a variety of subjects more or 
less closely related to the scientific study of folk-lore. Indeed, the only chapter 
strictly devoted to the vindication of folk-lore as an historical science com- 
prises but one third of the entire volume, and is explicitly regarded by the 
author as preliminary (p. xiii); in other words, it is rather an introduction 
to the study of folk-lore that the reader has to deal with. 
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In some of his general anthropological discussions, the author’s theories 
will hardly go unchallenged. Thus, he confidently states that ‘at almost the 
first point of origin in savage society we see man acting consciously, and it 
is amongst his conscious acts that we must place those traces of a sort of 
primitive legislation which have been found ” (pp. 212, 213). Again, Gomme 
postulates for the earliest stage of society a group without any tie of kinship 
operating as a social force, and would have us believe that the social insig- 
nificance of the purely physical relationship between even mother and child 
is attested by the inclusiveness of the corresponding Australian relationship 
terms (p. 232). In accordance with this view, the Arunta system of local 
totemism, independent of either paternal or maternal totems, is adduced as 
an instance of the primitive kinless type of organization (p. 266 et seq.). A 
notable difference between the author’s attitude with respect to totemism 
and that of other English ethnologists is his complete dissociation of the 
religious from the social aspect of the problem. He is thus able to indicate 
remarkable totemic superstitions in modern Ireland, which he conceives as 
survivals from the more fully developed totemic system of belief of the early 
Britons (pp. 276-296). On other points, Professor Gomme closely follows 
the traditions of the English school. Thus he states that “ it is now one of 
the accepted facts of anthropology that at certain stages of savage life father- 
hood was not recognized,” and uses this “ fact ’’ to explain the king’s desire 
to marry his daughter in the European story of Catskin (pp. 59-64). It 
is the more gratifying to find him at other times judiciously critical of the 
comparative methods employed by some of his most distinguished fellow- 
students. This is particularly noticeable in his plea that “ parallel practices 
are not necessarily evidence of parallels in culture,” which leads him to re- 
ject Frazer’s elaborate hypotheses (pp. tog, 110). That similarity in form 
does not necessarily indicate either an historical or a psychological unity of 
origin is also well illustrated in a comparison of European and African 
“junior right ” (pp. 171-174). A point of equal value is made where the 
author indicates the specialization of primitive peoples in certain directions, 
with concomitant lack of development in other directions, the influence of 
cattle-rearing on every phase of Toda culture being used to illustrate the 
former tendency (pp. 227-230). 

Most of the theoretical views referred to are propounded in the long dis- 
cussion of Anthropological Conditions. The chapter on Psychological Con- 
ditions (pp. 180-207) contains a suggestive evaluation of the relative influence 
of tradition and persistently primitive psychological constitution on the devel- 
opment of superstition. Though some of the concrete instances cited to ex- 
emplify the second of these factors are not altogether convincing, Gomme’s 
general principle, that, granting the overshadowing influence of tradition, 
the importance of the other element should not be minimized, will be recog- 
nized as sound. The fact that the work forms part of a series dedicated to 
English antiquities has largely determined the author’s choice of illustrations. 
The chapters on Sociological and Ethnological (and, of course, that on Euro- 
pean) Conditions are based almost entirely on European material. Here, as 
elsewhere, the author does not deal exhaustively with the subject; but his 
insistence on the necessity of studying customs and beliefs in their natural 
settings, instead of wresting them from their cultural context (pp. 305, 365), 
is worthy of popularization, whether his classification of survivals into tribal 
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and non-tribal items — that is, into elements once related with a tribal and 
a non-tribal social system — prove feasible or not. 

Compared with some of his general ethnological views, Professor Gomme’s 
conception of mythology and folk-tales seems rather one-sided. While rightly 
insisting on the foundation of folk-tales on the facts of real life (p. 128), he 
adheres rigidly to the theory in which it is assumed that myths are the serious 
philosophical conceptions of rationalizing primitive folk, and become folk- 
tales by a process of degeneration (pp. 129-150). That folk-tales may have 
existed simultaneously with serious myths, or may have become invested with 
a philosophical aspect at a later stage, is not even mentioned as a possibility. 

The treatment of the more special subject indicated in the title of the book 
does not seem to me convincing. The point that folk-tales represent the every- 
day life of the primitive story-teller, which has been repeatedly urged by 
Lang, Hartland, and other English students, is, of course, well taken, and 
some of Gomme’s illustrations are skilfully selected to enforce it; but ex- 
treme caution is required in inferring the pristine occurrence of an institution 
from an incident in folk-literature. The author’s interpretation of the Catskin 
story has already been referred to. The youngest-son stories, which Gomme, 
like others, inclines to view as evidence for the former reign of junior-right 
(p. 313), may less artificially be accounted for by the principle of rhetorical 
climax. The question raised by Mr. Joseph Jacobs as to in how far the con- 
ception of folk-tales as documents of culture-history is modified by the un- 
doubted occurrence of diffusion, is not dealt with. Indeed, incredible as it may 
seem in a work of this sort, the whole subject of diffusion is dismissed in half 
a dozen lines, in which the author states his conviction not only that diffusion 
cannot account for all parallels (in which most students will concur), but also 
that ‘‘ diffusion occupies a very small part indeed of the problem, and that it 
only takes place in late historical times ” (p. 153). The question how to ac- 
count for similarities in South Pacific and American Indian folk-lore, or for 
the homologies more recently revealed by Jochelson and Ehrenreich between 
Siberian and North American, and North American and South American, 
mythologies respectively, — fraught as the data are with historical signifi- 
cance, — is wholly neglected. A hardly less serious deficiency is the absence 
of a thoroughgoing investigation of the historical value of oral tradition, —a 
point of extreme theoretical significance. While claiming an historical value for 
orally transmitted tales, Professor Gomme, without entering into a treatment 
of the theoretical question involved, merely shows that legends of historical 
personages or localities may conceivably, if written history and speculation 
are impressed into the service, yield a confirmation of already known facts, 
or explain why popular hero-myths cluster about an historical character. 


Two instances of traditional beliefs preserved through centuries, and veri-, 


fied by recent excavation, are mentioned in footnotes (pp. 30, 31, 45). A 
discussion of the direct historical value of tradition and of the distribution of 
folk-lore would seem to merit a much fuller treatment, and would greatly en- 
hance the value of Professor Gomme’s book. 


Robert H. Lowie. 
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RECORD OF NEGRO FOLK-LORE 


ANANCY STORIES FROM JAMAICA. — Since reviewing W. Jekyll’s “ Jamaican 
Song and Story” (this Journal, vol. xxi, pp. 265-267), the writer has come 
across an interesting little book, “A Selection of Anancy Stories” (77 pp.), 
by “ Wona,” published at Kingston, Jamaica, in 1899. The collection contains 
the following tales: Do-mek-a-see; Put you down a me wife pot; Tocoomaa 
me fadder ole ridin’ harse; Anancy and bredda firefly; Anancy and the sheep; 
Anancy and bredda tiger; Dry head; Tumbletud; Anancy’s deserts; Groun’ 
hab yie; Anancy and bredda dog; Anancy meets bredda death. Most of the 
stories occur in both books; and there is considerable difference, sometimes, in 
the two versions; as for example, in the tale of Anancy and Brother Death. 
The “fire-fly’’ of the Wona stories is the “candle-fly” of the Jekyll tales. 
The familiar end-line of the latter, “Jack Montora me no choose any,” 
appears in the former as “ Jack Mondory I don’t choose none ;’’ Tacoma, the 
son of Anancy, as Tocooma. In the Wona stories, Anancy’s wife is Crooky. 
The story of “ Tocooma a me fadder ole ridin’ harse”’ is familiar to readers of 
“Uncle Remus.” In the Wona tale, “ Anancy married Miss Rose, and lived 
happily for some time after.’’ A bug-a-boo appearing in the Wona stories is 
“Old Hige,” and we are told that “in the old slavery days it was the custom 
for the Nana, or nurse, to tell the breathless little ‘ buckra pickney-dem’ these 
stories at night before chalking the door to keep away the dreadful ‘ Old 
Hige’”’ (p. 5). The author reports that “there has grown up among the 
Negroes themselves a strange, almost inexplicable feeling, somewhat akin to 
shame, which prevents their relating these stories even in the privacy of their 
own huts, as they once did.” 

NEGRO AND INDIAN. — In his article on “The Negroes and the Creek 
Nation,” in the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxxvii, pp. 106-110), for Febru- 
ary, 1908, Dr. F. G. Speck calls attention to the remarkable ethnological 
phenomenon presented by the race-amalgam of the Creek Indians and 
African Negroes (originally slaves). The following statement is of great 
interest to the folklorist : “Not only in matters of blood kinship, war and 
industry was the amalgamation of the two strains producing results, but the 
mental attitude of the Indians was being changed by intimacy with the 
Negroes. While the latter had almost completely lost their cld African culture 
under the stress of existence in bondage, there was, nevertheless, a certain 
underlying and unchanging stratum of thought and action which stood by 
them throughout. And these qualities were by daily contact producing a 
change in the life of the Creeks which went hand in hand with their change of 
blood.” To-day, “almost without exception, the Negroes who have been 
slaves to the Creeks, and who may not have Indian blood in their veins, speak 
Creek as fluently as they do English; many of them, indeed, speak English 
poorly, and with an Indian accent and idiom, — this is naturally true of those 
of mixed Indian and Negro blood.” Perhaps the Negroes have influenced 
somewhat the Creek language. In mythology and folk-lore, in all probability, 
Negro influence is discernible. On the other hand, “the Negroes and mixed- 
bloods have adapted themselves readily to the Creek harvest ceremony in the 
absence of other religious activities, and many so-called pagan Creeks, who 
follow the old beliefs, are of very dark skin and present physically more Negro 
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than Indian features.” Again, “in the ordinary customs of daily life and prac- 
tice (especially superstitions) the Negroes and mixed-bloods of the nation 
show the characteristics of the Creeks.”’ Dr. Speck notes that “the Negroes 
have had the effect of minimizing the credulity and the seriousness with which 
the Creeks regarded their native beliefs.” The nation at present consists of 
four classes: (1) Old full-blood conservative Indians with nearly all of their 
native attributes; (2) the mixed Indian-Negroes, conservative and Indian- 
ized; (3) the modernized progressive Indians and mixed-bloods; (4) the old 
Negro freedmen, who hold themselves intact from both modern influences 
and Indian influences. Of these the second class is the most numerous and 
may become dominant. Dr. Speck sees a future in store for this race-mixture 
so remarkable in several respects. 

Voopoo. — In the “ Metropolitan Magazine” (N. Y.) for August, 1908 
(vol. xxviii, pp. §29-538), Marvin Dana has an illustrated article on “ Voodoo, 
its Effects on the Negro Race,” based on Larousse, Miss Owen, the “Saturday 
Review,” Sir Spenser St. John, etc., and the author’s own observations. The 
voodoo practitioners in North America, according to Mr. Dana, “are scat- 
tered all over the land, in the North as well as in the South, from New York 
to Florida;” and “there is an annual gathering of the elect in Louisiana, 
which is held on St. John’s Eve, June 23, at a lonely spot, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Lake Pontchartrain, but the exact location is kept secret.” 
The voodoo sorcerers of the United States have “a language of their own, — a 
mixture of African words with French.” In Louisiana, this secret jargon is 
known as “gumbo,” not to be confounded with the common speech thus 
named. The author styles voodoo “an African fetish worship of the basest 
sort,’ more vicious in America even than in the land of its origin. Voodoo 
reached the United States from Haiti, whither “the vddu cult, with its adora- 
tion of the snake god, was carried by slaves from Ardra and Whydah, where 
the faith still remains to-day.” 

Sprrit OF NEGRO Poetry. — In the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxxvii, 

1908, pp. 73-77), Mr. Monroe N. Work writes of “ The Spirit of Negro Poetry ” 
before and after the war. Slave-songs were universal and personal; they were 
religious, and emphasized the future life; they expressed an unquestioning 
faith in God, and in the strength of the Negro, his ability to endure, etc. The 
present-day poetry of the Negro is individualistic and impersonal ; objective; 
the religious element is not so emphasized, and there are now strains of uncer- 
tainty and doubt. The author thinks that “the deep inner life of the Negroes 
may be a fruitful theme” again, as in slavery days. In connection with this 
article should be read Dr. Proctor’s discussion of “ The Theology of the Songs 
of the Southern Slave,” in the same periodical for November and December, 
1907. 
Sra IsLanp NEGROES. — The story “I sho ben lub dat buckra,”’ published 
by J. E. Blanton, in the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxxvii, 1908, pp. 242- 
246), is stated to be “‘a very interesting and valuable bit of folk-lore, repre- 
senting as it does the dialect and mode of expression of the Sea-Islanders of 
South Carolina.” 

BRAZILIAN NeGroes. —In “Anthropos” (vol. iii, 1908, pp. 881-904) 
E. Ignace discusses “Le fétichisme des négres du Brésil.”” The article is 
based on the author’s personal observations, with additions from Nina 
Rodriguez’s “ L’animisme fétichiste des négres de Bahia” (Bahia, 1900), and 
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J. do Rio’s “As Religdes no Rio” (Rio, 1904). It treats of fetishism of the 
Brazilian negroes; theology (Olorun supreme being; 16 orisas or saints), 
fetishes (orisas are fixed in objects by the priest ; totemism only secondarily im- 
portant; phytolatry little developed; 3 classes of “magic” objects), anthro- 
pology, angelology, cosmology, eschatology, morality, hierarchy (priests, 
fortune-tellers, sorcerers), fetishistic liturgy (oratories, musical instruments), 
calendar (days of week consecrated to various orisas; each saint has an 
annual festival), ceremonies (numerous dances, sacrifices, “saint-making”’), 
sorcery, oracles; contact of fetishism and Christianity. On p. 885 is given a 
list of the 16 orisas or saints, their colors, fetishes, sacred foods, and the 
figures in Christianity (Nosso Senhor de Bomfim, the Devil, Sainte Barbe a 
Bahia, St. Georges 4 Rio, St. Antoine 4 Bahia, the Holy Sacrament, St. 
Georges 4 Bahia). These studies of the religion of Brazilian negroes are of 
great psychological and ethnological value. 


A. B.C. 
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